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THE HISTORY BOOM IN AMERICA 


When I started my teaching career ‘way back in the benign reign of 
Calvin the Silent, the public interest in history seemed at a rather low 
ebb. All over the country, enrollments in college history departments had 
gone into a marked decline, as more and more students turned to such 
“practical” subjects as political science and business administration. Pub- 
lishers complained that the general public had virtually stopped buying 
history books; even Pulitzer prize winners might sell only a few thousand 
copies. Hard-headed business men made no secret of their belief that 
history was a dead field, concerned only with a lifeless past. Henry Ford 
Was expressing a rather widespread point of view when he stated, testifying 
under oath, that history was “bunk.” 

I would give World War II much of the credit for having reversed this 
unhappy trend. Heading the great English-speaking democracies were 
two men who felt a deep concern over their ultimate place in history. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt called upon some of the country’s greatest historians 
—men of the calibre of Samuel FE. Morison—to keep the record straight 
concerning the American war effort. Winston Churchill, whose stalwart 
pen requires no ghost writer, somehow found time to write the six 
magnificent volumes of his war memoirs. Suddenly the American people 
woke up to the fact that history can be both important and interesting. 
By the end of the war, history in the United States was in a boom that has 
not yet abated. 

There are many manifestations of the new enthusiasm for history. 
Hard-headed American businessmen no longer brush aside history as 
“bunk.” The late John D. Rockefeller, Jr. gave an estimated $60,000,000 
to rebuild Williamsburg, Va. in its 18th century image; and even Henry 
Ford left behind his Greenfield Village, a delightful potpourri of his- 
torical incongruity. College enrollments in history classes have been 
going up by the proverbial leaps and bounds. In our own department at 
the University of the Pacific, the number of history majors has just about 
doubled since 1955. History books are pouring from the presses at an 
unprecedented rate, and every best-seller list is liberally punctured with 
them. Last autumn found two college history majors running against 
each other for the office of President of the United States. The winner, 
J.F.K., is the author of two history books, one of them the recipient of a 
Pulitzer prize in historical biography. 

Meanwhile, groups of enthusiastic amateurs, such as our own Jedediah 
Smith Society and The Westerners, have come forward to supplement and 
enrich the efforts of the professional historians. At the same time, the high- 
ways and byways are thronged with earnest pilgrims, whose historical goals 


[Continued on page 184] 
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PIONEER AMONG THE ARGONAUTS 
By C. RAYMOND CLAR 


This is the story of a man and the times in which he lived. It is a story 
which bridges two cultures that were centuries apart: one proud, ancient 
and decadent, the other proud and sure of its Manifest Destiny with the 
arrogant assurance of youth. It is primarily the story of John Clar, a child 
born in Imperial Spain, who, during the great drama which was the Amer- 
ican occupation of California, found himself often standing within the 
bright spotlight of history. 

He first visited the Province of Alta California in 1836. And he first 
gazed upon the unpromising village of Yerba Buena in 1842 when it con- 
sisted of a dozen structures with about forty inhabitants. Undoubtedly, he 
would have been amused then at any suggestion that this was to be his 
home for 35 years of his life. When he died there in 1884, a quarter million 
people lived in the cosmopolitan City of San Francisco. Newspapers wrote 
of him then as “‘a pioneer of pioneers,” a “‘useful actor departed,” a warm 
and congenial friend who had passed away. 

The child Juan Josef was born at half past two on the afternoon of 
May 13, 1813, in the City of Mahon on Spain’s Mediterranean Island of 
Minorca. Thus was the event precisely recorded next day in the parish 
church. His father Lorenzo and his mother Clara Segui were established 
as “legitimately married” citizens of Mahon. So, too, had been at least five 
generations of the child’s ancestors, according to the ecclesiastical records 
of that ancient city.’ 

The Balearic Isles, of which Minorca is the most easterly, had been the 
crossroads of conquerors and sea merchants since Phoenician days. Minorca 
had been a British possession for a full century prior to 1802, and the City 
of Mahon continues to retain the appearance of an English city. 

In his sea-bound, windswept homeland the boy Juan must have seen 
many American warships enter Port Mahon and he probably talked with 
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American seamen. During the decade preceding his birth the young west- 
ern nation had been heavily engaged in the Tripolitan War. And after the 
War of 1812 two United States squadrons were assigned to regular Medi- 
terranean Sea duty for a period of almost a century. 

The youth Juan had been born into a seafaring family of many genera- 
tions. Unfortunately, he left but few written records of that family and of 
his early life. On the other hand, there is ample evidence that this master 
of eight languages was never averse to spinning long yarns about his ad- 
ventures. Consider, for example, this excerpt from his obituary printed in 
the San Francisco Examiner on April 28, 1884: 

Captain Clar was too modest a man to assume prominence in these later days as a 
leader of the giants of 49, but all his acquaintances recognized in him a man of masterly 
qualities and sterling worth. Personally he was of genial disposition and splendid con- 
versational powers which, however, bore too much upon the many and varied scenes 
of a life of travel rather than upon those incidents of early California days which in 
these later times would make history. ‘There is scarcely a part of the world he had not 
visited, and from every part he brought reminiscences worthy of a master hand to paint. 

In his advanced years Clar wrote a lengthy personal letter which 
sketched very briefly some of the highlights of his life. The reason for the 
drafting of that strangely modest yet boastful letter was difficult to com- 
prehend until quite recently when the inadvertent discovery of another 
letter between two of his acquaintances indicate that Clar’s writing was 
the plea of an ill old man asking for political assistance to retain his modest 
government position. The circumstances of the two letters will be ex- 
plained in the course of events. In the meantime, excerpts from the auto- 
biographical sketch will be quoted where they are most meaningful in the 
story ahead. 

Regarding his early life Clar declared in the letter, “At the age of eight 
years I was baptised in salt water and visited every port in the Mediter- 
ranean and spoke all of its dialects. 

“At an early date I passed my examinations with honors at the Royal 
Naval Academy of San Fernando, Spain, and was appointed Navigator of 
the Seas at the age of 18. Shortly afterward, in 1832, I entered the U. S. 
Naval Service, rated as linguist of modern tongues, and when the rank of 
professor of mathematics was created, I received my appointment as such, 
and continued in the Navy 14 years, made several cruises around the world 
and was in every foreign naval station . . .’”* 

The young Mahonese, as he was sometimes called, was first assigned to 
the proud Frigate Constellation with the title and duties of School Master.* 
The ship spent most of three years cruising the Mediterranean and re- 
turned to the United States in 1834. 

It should be remembered that there was no naval academy existing at 
this time. Boys of 14 or 15 who hoped to be officers went to sea and 
stayed there. They endured a very rough training for a strenuous career. 
Undoubtedly, the young School Master taught them mathematics, navi- 
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gation, astronomy and the romance languages. It is likely that at the same 
time he taught himself to use the English language with great facility. 

Clar’s second voyage was on the Sloop of War Peacock, 18 guns, 559 tons. 
When the Peacock left New York in May of 1835 there were 201 men on 
board, Cornelias K. Stribling commanding. The little ship bore the broad 
pennant and the person of Commodore Edmund P. Kennedy, command- 
ing U. S. Naval Forces of the East India and Asiatic Station. The ship 
sailed down to Rio, around Africa, to India, Java, China, and the Sand- 
wich Islands. Important diplomatic missions were accomplished, men died 
and were buried far from their homeland. In October of 1837 after travel- 
ing more than 54,000 miles the Peacock arrived home at Norfolk Navy 
Yard.‘ Four years later, during the famous Wilkes Expedition, the Pea- 
cock was wrecked and lost at the mouth of the Columbia River. 

When the sloop arrived at the Hawaiian Kingdom of the Sandwich 
Islands in mid 1836, 29 American citizens residing at Honolulu presented 
Commodore Kennedy with a petition begging him to visit Upper Cali- 
fornia and there to exert some influence upon Mexican authorities to the 
end that the latter would cease alleged mistreatment of American mer- 
chants. The petition declared, “We believe that no vessel of the United 
States Government has, for many years, visited Upper California . . .” 

That was indeed true. The only U. S. war vessel which had ever sailed 
along the western shore of North America appears to have been the Sloop 
Ontario, Captain James Biddle. In August, 1818, this little ship touched 
at Cape Disappointment where Biddle nailed a lead plate to a tree claim- 
ing the Oregon Country on behalf of the United States. This was, of course, 
an obvious but quite ineffectual attempt to bar settlement by the Hudson's 
Bay Company.’ 

On its homeward voyage the Ontario briefly tarried at Monterey. It is 
doubtful if any official welcome was warmly extended. Spain in America 
was beset by troubles and foreigners were never welcome in the colonies. 
Revolutions of independence had begun to convulse New Spain. Cali- 
fornia was unconcerned and basically conservative. Because of this indif- 
ference the revolutionary Bouchard sacked and burned the tiny capital of 
Monterey a few weeks following the visit of U.S.S. Ontario. 

California was an unhappy Mexican province when the Peacock 
dropped anchor at Monterey on October 25, 1836. The United States had 
made a gesture toward purchase of the land the previous year. British com- 
mercial interests were putting pressure upon their government to take 
over the province as reimbursement for 50 million dollars owed to Eng- 
land by the harassed Mexican nation. 

Before the Peacock weighed anchor on October 31, thirteen “American 
residents, masters and supercargoes of American vessels in Monte-Rey” 
presented their humble thanks to Commodore Kennedy for showing the 
flag of their faraway homeland. 
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Not more than three days after the departure of Peacock, young and 
able Juan Alvarado toppled Governor Gutierrez from office with a brief 
attack on the presidio fort. Thereupon the provincial assembly declared 
that Alta California was a free and sovereign nation. Duflot de Mofras, a 
contemporary French intelligence agent, wrote that Commodore Kennedy 
had tried to persuade Alvarado to bring California into the Union as a 
new American State. There is little other evidence to substantiate this. If 
it were true, there could be no question but that John Clar, now aged 23, 
entered into such conversations as a confidential interpreter. He left no 
record of the occasion. 

Six months after the Sloop Peacock reached Norfolk, John Clar was 
assigned to the recently launched Frigate Columbia. This was a 44-gun 
vessel, 175 feet in length and served by a complement of 480 men. On May 
6th, 1838, the frigate and her consort sloop John Adams slipped away from 
Hampton Roads. 

Their course followed that of the Peacock voyage, except that the first 
port of call was the Portuguese Island of Madeira. Then the vessels sailed 
southwesterly to Rio. In mid-August they rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
and by October the officers were entertaining the Sultan of Muscat in 
Arabia as a gesture of appreciation for favors received earlier by the Sloop 
Peacock. Courtesy calls followed at Bombay, Goa and Colombo. 

The only record of the 25-year-old John Clar during this voyage reveals 
that he occasionally entertained the ship’s officers by playing his guitar.* 

A forgotten incident of early American naval history occurred on this 
cruise in the last days of 1838. From Ceylon the ships sailed to the north- 
west coast of Sumatra for some serious business. At Kwala Batu negotia- 
tions were entered with the local rajah to recover $2000 stolen from the 
American barque Eclipse and to demand punishment for the Malay 
pirates who had sacked the ship and murdered the captain and a seaman. 
The course of torpid negotiations had to be hurried along by the bomb- 
ing of Kwala Batu. And on New Years Day the Americans bombarded and 
then landed and destroyed the town of Meuké. Then the vessels sailed up 
the China Coast to Macao and Canton where they were almost carried 
onto a lee shore in a typhoon. 

The enhancement of American trade with the Orient, and especially 
China, was obviously a primary objective of these voyages. Also it would 
appear that the United States was matching its maritime strength against 
Great Britain during this period. In the far Orient the relations between 
government officials of the two nations was most cordial. This cordiality 
undoubtedly became somewhat strained as they met nearer the west coast 
of America. 

By October the Columbia and John Adams were at Honolulu where 
French as well as British naval officials were maneuvering for local advan- 
tages with the royal family. Possibly to observe French activities the Amer- 
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ican squadron moved down to Tahiti. In January of 1840 they raised Val- 
paraiso; then they coasted north to Callao, which is the harbor of Lima, 
Peru. Callao seems to have been selected thereafter as the principal Pacific 
Coast base for United States naval operations. Then after rounding the 

Cape of Terrors” the two vessels anchored at Hampton Roads in June, 
two years and one month after their departure. 

The Naval School Master, now aged 27, called the City of Norfolk, 
Virginia, his place of residence. This he did long after he had departed 
permanently from that great naval base. Probably he was promptly sent 
to Philadelphia to conduct shore classes when the Columbia cruise had 
ended. Although no proper naval academy existed, Philadelphia is recog- 
nized as the place of its vege 

To that city on October 1841, Navy Secretary Upshur transmitted a 
formal Circular of laminae naming John Clara Professor of Mathe- 
matics. Naval Archives reveal the young professor's oath of allegiance and 
a personal note declaring his zeal and a desire to please. The matter of 
citizenship appears to have held little technical importance in those days. 
It is doubtful if the Navy or its young officer had ever presumed to ques- 
tion the notation of Virginia citizenship entered on the document. 

In late 1841 Professor Clar was assigned to the Sloop of War Cyane. 
This was not the original sloop captured from the British by John Paul 
Jones, but was its namesake built at Boston in 1837. Fifty years later she 
was sold by the government in California. The little 18-gun vessel regis- 
tered 792 tons and was 132 feet long. 

On November 1, 1841, the Cyane weighed anchor for the western coast 
of America, Captain Stribling commanding. Callao was to be the base of 
operations where other vessels of the Pacific Naval Squadron were already 
stationed. Commodore Thomas ap Catesby Jones was there with his flag- 
ship, the Frigate United States, and Sloop of War Dale. 

There can be little doubt of the orders, secret or otherwise, under which 
Jones was operating. This was a time of high political crisis for the Sand- 
wich Islands and for Mexican California. The unending political turbu- 
lence in Old Mexico gave that unhappy country little opportunity to con- 
cern itself with California where the steadily increasing Anglo immigrants 
were assuming more and more influence in local industry and commerce. 
The Russians began their physical withdrawal from this rich and lazy 
province at the very time the Sloop Cyane was en route to Callao. But the 
cat and mouse game between France, England and the United States be- 
came even more intense. And above the Rio Grande the crisis over Texas 
was fast approaching a state of war. 

Fleet Surgeon Wood, who was with the Pacific squadron in 1844, wrote, 

“For many years before California was annexed, the impr ession seemed 
to exist in the United States Pacific squadron that its most important pur- 
pose was to occupy California... The British squadron seemed to have 
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an equally strong idea that its business was to prevent any such act on the 
part of ours, and consequently these squadrons went about watching each 
other.’”* 

Several popular accounts and volumes of official documents describe 
this cruise of the Cyane because of its international significance. But for 
a view from below decks as seen through the gun ports the most fascinat- 
ing record is to be found in the handwritten and personally illustrated 
“Journal of Wm. H. Meyers, Gunner on board the U.S.S. Cyane 1841-43 
to Pacific and return.’ 

Meyers obviously possessed an intelligence and education far beyond 
that of the average enlisted seaman of his time. His thick personal journal 
records the rugged life and privations suffered by seamen in this twilight 
era of wooden ships of war. The unending search for strong drink, the 
bloody backs under the cat-o-nine tails for the most common infractions 
of discipline, the shipboard gossip and the precious bits of vital history are 
set down there with salty humor and vibrant with life. 

From several entries in the journal it would appear that the 27-year-old 
Meyers and the 29-year-old professor were congenial shipmates. For ex- 
ample, off the coast of Brazil one pleasant moonlit night he writes in 
part, “... had a dissertation with Professor Clar and [Lieutenant] Middle- 
ton, left them firmly convinced that whatever is, is right, at eleven o'clock 
turned in...” 

Again on December 15, at Rio de Janeiro: “Went ashore with Mr. Clare 
and Doct. Garnett.” 

At Callao the Cyane joined the other ships of the Pacific Naval Squad- 
ron. It was here in September 1842 that Commodore Jones received word 
from an American consul that Mexico and the United States must indeed 
be at war over the ‘Texas issue. It also happened that a friendly British 
squadron was in the roadstead at this time and it further happened that 
the British commander had received sealed orders to sail the next morn- 
ing. Jones knew his duty; he must seize California before the British could 
take it. Mexican opinion or military opposition seems to have been rather 
an incidental matter. 

So the United States and Cyane hastily took on supplies, including picks 
and shovels for the purpose of providing earthworks in the event they 
were called upon to resist a British landing party behind them. The ships 
crowded on sail on September 7th and drove northward. Along the way 
water casks were dropped overboard and used for targets by the big guns. 
The marines engaged in musket practice by firing at bottles tied to the 
yards. Cutlasses were sharpened and sand made ready to spread on the 
decks when the time for bloody battle action arrived. 

The American ships anchored off Monterey on the evening of October 
18. The next day they beat their way in to the harbor against a wind and 
dropped anchor in such a manner that the ships could be swung for action 
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against the town or the British squadron which was quite erroneously 
believed to be close behind them. 

A Mexican barque in the harbor was captured as a prize of war. Then 
a demand of surrender was sent ashore. 

The Mexican authorities were thunderstruck. Not only had they no 
inkling of any declared state of war (later investigation proved they had 
not bothered to open papers in their possession which proved the oppo- 
site), they were technically without a governor in residence. Former Gov- 
ernor Alvarado was ill. His successor, Micheltorena, en route from Mexico, 
was then at Los Angeles, where he chose to remain and shout defiance at 
the brigand Americans. 

On the morning of the goth a landing party of 157 sailors and marines 
under Captain Stribling went ashore in small boats. As Meyers reported 
the affair, “In about 20 minutes after landing the Mexican flag was hauled 
down and the United States flag hoisted with three cheers.” 

During most of the contacts between the opposing parties the hapless 
Mexican authorities were quite willing to be represented by the American 
resident merchant, Thomas O. Larkin. Later extensive correspondence 
seems to have been prepared and translated by the scholarly naturalized 
Mexican citizen, William Hartnell. In none of the voluminous govern- 
ment documents is John Clar mentioned. This is strange in view of the 
numerous details placed in the official records by Commodore Jones. On 
the other hand, historian Hittell depended entirely upon Clar’s eyewit- 
ness account for his brief description of the whole incident.* 

The professor himself wrote, 41 years later in the mentioned Kenady 
letter, “. .. in 1842 under Com. Jones we hoisted the glorious Stars and 
Stripes in Monterey four years before the war. In the intercourse with 
foreign peoples I was generally the spokesman. At our taking of the fort 
the functionary in charge tendered me the keys—but with native modesty 
I pointed out my Commander Stribling as the proper magnate.” 

Such affairs often become distorted in human memory. Certainly there 
were numerous different versions presented by witnesses to this one. One 
record made on the spot was by a witness who had no reason for distorting 
any impression, least of all his own disgust at losing some anticipated prize 
money in several captured vessels. This was Gunner Meyers. In respect to 
the occupation government immediately installed by Jones, Meyers wrote 
in his journal on Thursday, October 20: 

Lieut Delany Commandante of the fort, Capt Stribling Military governor. Lockwood 
professor of Mathematics of the frigate Adjt. general [?] Mr. Clar Secty of west Cali- 
fornia. 

It would be interesting to know what area was conceived in the mind of 
Meyers as West California. It would currently be of more interest to pos- 
terity if its first Secretary of State had left more documentation of his 
precise thoughts and actions during these momentous several days. 
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The following day, October 21st, principally through the good work of 
Larkin, it was agreed by all that a state of war did not exist. The Mexican 
flag was raised and formally saluted. Gunner Meyers expressed the situa- 
tion as viewed by the men below decks with the following journal entry 
on October 21: 

So perish all my greatness, adieu my visions of prise money, | am dumb henceforth. 
Loaded the guns in silence. Reembarked the Ex Govnr, Secty, Marines and Seamen. 
Mr. Jones, Midn & Corporal Angel drunk. At 8 reported battery. So ends the Capture. 

Alvarado sent word to Micheltorena. Commodore Jones awaited the ar- 
rival of the Governor and his rag-tag army which was to cause a great deal 
more resentment among the local residents than had been generated by 
the overwhelming yet rigidly disciplined Americans. But Micheltorena 
did not come to Monterey. 

On October 23 the Cyane was sent down to Santa Barbara, “for the 
Caliph of Bagdad I suppose” as Meyers expressed it. Actually a message 
was being delivered there for land transmittal to the coy new provincial 
governer. Meyers also recorded the considerably exaggerated opinion re- 
garding the people of Santa Barbara, “news of the war having reached 
this place they had spiked their guns and fled to the interior.” 

By November 11 the Cyane had returned to Monterey, and 10 days later 
Commodore Jones transferred his broad pennant to that vessel. The other 
warships had been dispatched elsewhere. 

Micheltorena showed no inclination to occupy his capital city so long 
as a powerful and probably rather popular foreign military force was in 
the community. So Jones coasted up to San Francisco Bay where the Cyane 
dropped anchor “4 miles dist. from the town of Yerba Buena” on Decem- 
ber 12, 1842. If the silent rolling hills of grass and sage that day gave forth 
any divination of the future for young Professor Clar, he would have 
sensed that a full half of his entire life span was to be spent here. It is more 
likely that in the eyes of the far wandering citizen of Virginia this was 
but another foreign seaport and a rather unpromising one, in all truth, 
except for its excellent harbor. 

Said Gunner Meyers, “Plenty of deer about looking at the ship with 
wonder. This is a magnificent bay indeed, but they have queer names for 
things.” 

A decade earlier the able Governor Figueroa had recognized the anchor- 
age hazard at the Presidio and called for plans for a townsite and whart 
at Yerba Buena Cove some three leagues around the peninsula point. 
Captain William Richardson from up near Mission San Rafael had heeded 
the governor’s request and proceeded with the constructtion of a store and 
a few frame structures in the years following 1835.'° 

Most of the rare visitors coming into San Francisco Bay preferred the 
firm anchorage north of Angel Island where they were assured of easy 
access to fuel wood, excellent water, fresh meat and other supplies, and 
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hunting and pleasant companionship ashore. On December 13 the Cyane 
moved north and “came to anchor in South Soleta [Sausalito] in 314 
fathom water.” 

It would seem that Jones had come to San Francisco Bay for two rea- 
sons. This was an ideal place to refit and repair sea-weary vessels, and 
careen them if necessary on the shallow mud flats. Also it would not be 
unlikely that Commodore Jones could have been attempting to improve 
international relations during this particularly embarrassing interim be- 
fore his meeting with Governor Micheltorena. 

‘To accomplish the latter, the Commodore and a select party traveled 
north and east about 35 miles to Pueblo Sonoma for a visit with Mariano 
G. Vallejo, Military Commandante of the Province of Alta California. On 
December 23rd, Meyers entered in his journal, “... Jones and suite re- 
turned from this visit to Colonel Vallejos at St. Omer, [Sonoma] absent 6 
days.” 

It is not known if John Clar traveled with the party as interpreter. 
Vallejo, in his own records, makes no mention of this point. It would 
certainly seem that the Commodore would hardly have dared venture into 
such a delicate situation without a trustworthy interpreter. On the other 
hand, the very fact that Clar would undoubtedly have revealed himself 
as a native of Spain could have made him for this reason more suspect 
than the Yankees and English whom Vallejo deliberately cultivated be- 
cause of their ingenuity and energy. For a time after the period of the 
1822 revolution Mexican citizens of Spanish birth were not implicitly 
trusted by their native born California neighbors. 

Vallejo returned the visit on December 27, and received a 13-gun salute 
from the Cyane as he boarded her at Sausalito. On the ggth, Captain Rich- 
ardson and a large local party came aboard and the ship weighed anchor 
for Monterey where a grand New Year's party was held at the Governor's 
residence. 

Then the Cyane sailed down the coast to carry Jones to an arranged 
meeting with Micheltorena at Pueblo Los Angeles. On January 18 the 
ship anchored at San Pedro roadstead and the Commodore took with him 
a party of eight, apparently not including John Clar, on the inland journey 
for a three-day conference. 

Then the Cyane coasted down to Mazatlan where she stayed until the 
15th of March. On April 12 the ship anchored in the port of Monterey 
again. 

On April 15, 1843, Meyers made an entry in his journal which, standing 
alone, is rather confusing in respect to time and place. It is quoted as fol- 
lows, “Heard that Anderson Norris was killed whilst heading a band of 
Indians. Francis not taken. Rogers a prisoner.” 

Norris was the Negro cook of the Cyane. Francis was a seaman, and 
James Rogers was listed on the ship's roster as “Boy, 1st Class.” Later 
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Rogers was returned to the Cyane and flogged with 12 lashes of the cat-o- 
nine-tails for desertion, a very mild punishment presumably out of regard 
for his tender age. 

This particular desertion had occurred while the ship was recently an- 
chored at Sausalito, Such a common occurrence had not been impressive 
enough at the moment to be worthy of journal entry by Gunner Meyers. 
The fact of Norris’s death and Rogers’ reported capture was real news. Of 
much more interest at the present day is the importance indirectly at- 
tached to the death of Anderson Norris by Historian T. H. Hittell. To 
him it appeared to enter strongly upon the Bear Flag Revolution of three 
and one-half years later. 

Meyers reported the later sequence of events as follows. On April 26, 
1843, he noted the Cyane “came to an anchor in 11 fathom water opposite 
town of Yerba Buena.” Ona cold May grd: “Lieut. Shattuck and Mr. Clar 
went to St. Omar.” On the next day he noted, “Heard fora fact that Norris 
was murdered by Salvador Vallejo.” On Friday, May 12, “Cold and windy. 
Dispatches to St. Omar respecting the murder of Norris.” 

On May 13, Meyers went grizzly bear hunting on Angel Island. On the 
27th the Cyane set sail for Monterey, after a full month in San Francisco 
Bay. 

Hittell drew a relationship between the Norris incident and the Bear 
Flaggers through the hatred of Ezekial Merritt for Salvador Vallejo. There 
is obvious logic in the proposition although it is difficult to believe that 
the rough and rowdy American frontiersman Merritt needed any special 
inducement to assume the brash leadership of the insurgents of 1846. 

Hittell led up to the Bear Flag Incident by explaining how the Cyane 
liberty party had wandered up into present Marin County to Merritt's 
trapping camp."' Hittell wrote as follows: 

The commodore thereupon requested Commandante Vallejo to apprehend the run- 
aways and deliver them to the next American ship-of-war that might touch at San Fran 
cisco. Vallejo sent his brother Salvador to make the arrests. The latter found the cook 
at Merritt’s camp and, according to Merritt’s statement, shot him down in cold blood 
and the soldiers he had with him ran their swords through his body. Merritt, being a 
witness of the transaction, called Salvador a murderer and declared that he would have 
him punished for his crime. Salvador angrily turned round, ordered him to shut up and 
struck him with a ramrod. In the presence of a squad of soldiers, Merritt could do noth- 
ing; but he vowed vengeance, and swore that, if he ever found an opportunity, he 
would slay Salvador on sight. 

John Clar, the professor of mathematics on board the Cyane, who on account of his 
knowledge of the Spanish was employed as interpreter, was afterwards sent by Captain 
Stribling to Commandante Vallejo at Sonoma, demanding that Salvador should be tried 
for murder and punished unless he could make it appear that the homicide was justi- 
fiable. Vallejo answered that his brother was no murderer; that the mulatto had seized 
arms and was about to use them when his brother shot him down, and that, seeing the 
wound to be mortal and to spare further suffering, he had ordered his men to finish him 
with their swords. This was all the satisfaction that could be obtained. But at the same 
time Vallejo was cautioned that, if justice were not done, the Americans in the country 
would take justice into their own hands. 
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The Cyane sailed to San Diego, to Mazatlan, and from there to the 
Hawaiian Islands where she arrived early in August. In the meantime, 
Commodore Jones had been relieved of his command as a result of the 
precipitate conquest of Upper California.’ 

While Cyane was among the Sandwich Islands the Frigate Constellation 
arrived from the Orient and entered the game of international politics by 
briefly taking aboard the Hawaiian royal family to protect them from a 
British naval squadron. After this episode Constellation paid a visit to 
Monterey before rounding the Horn. On December 1, 1843, Cyane once 
more dropped anchor off Sausalito and stayed nine days. Then she coasted 
down to Callao on her homeward voyage. 

sut Professor Clar did not sail for home. In June he was transferred to 
the powerful Frigate Savannah, 44 guns and 480 men, flying the broad 
pennant of Commodore John D. Sloat, commander of naval forces of the 
United States in Pacific waters. The Savannah sailed back to the Sandwich 
Islands during the summer of 1844 and returned to Monterey before 
November, watching and waiting to see what pawns would next be moved 
in the tense international game. 

With the mission system destroyed and no genuine direction or help 
coming from Old Mexico, the weak California government continued to 
deteriorate under the impact of aggressive foreign immigrants. Conquest 
was inevitable. 

On March 22, 1845, a year after the departure of the Sloop Cyane, Pro- 
fessor Clar addressed a letter to Squadron Fleet Surgeon William Maxwell 
Wood asking that a formal survey of his health be made. The letter was 
written and delivered on board the Frigate Savannah in the Harbor of 
Callao. Obviously, it had already been informally agreed that the pro- 
fessor’s health had deteriorated and would not improve in that station. 

The following day Commodore Sloat on the ship Relief affixed his elab- 
orate signature to an order to three fleet surgeons to conduct a strict and 
careful examination. Two days later the surgeons reported “that he is 
affected with frequent and severe spasms, was taken while on board this 
ship. His disease has been gradually increasing for the last three months, 
and will continue as long as he remains on ship board, so far as we can 
judge from appearances. We therefore recommend his immediate return 
to the United States.” 

On March 25, Clar was detached from the Pacific Squadron by Com- 
modore Sloat and ordered to report to the Secretary of the Navy." 


[To be continued] 
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NOTES 
Thanks to Rev. Fernando Marti, ecclesiastical archivist at Mahon. Note that the 
biblical Josef rather than José was the baptismal name bestowed. Clar rhymes with 
are and is generally mispronounced and written Clair or Clare. The name is now 
common about Palma where the earliest traceable antecedent, one Jorge Clar, mar- 
ried Margarita Oliver (Irish?) about 1670. All U. S. records show John having 
been born in 1812 for no known reason. 

The San Francisco Chronicle on January 15, 1898, under the title “Clar’s hope 

for Millions” told of the claim initiated by L. F. Clar (the author's uncle) for a 
three million dollar Florida estate of a onetime missionary Spanish priest named 
Segui, an alleged grand-uncle of the claimant. 
Letter of September 16, 1883; Clar to A. M. Kenady, Secretary of the Society of 
Mexican War Veterans and one of the passengers on the Alexander Von Humboldt 
in 1849. Original letter probably addressed to Washington; copy with Soc. Cal. 
Pioneers. 

Father Maynard Geiger, archivist at Old Mission Santa Barbara, aided the author 
to obtain ecclesiastical records at Mahon and Santa Barbara. He doubts the phrase 
“baptised in salt water” held any religious or ritual significance. 

Thanks to Archivist E. L. Huber for searching Naval Archives. Records show Clar 
was paid as captain’s clerk until appointed Professor in 1841. This was at least 
several years after that rank was created. However, credence must be placed in his 
School Master title because he reminded Secretary of the Navy of the fact in a 
letter of July 30, 1845. Incidentally, the reconstructed Constellation was dedicated 
as a permanent National Monument on July 4, 1961. 

See W.S. W. Ruschenberger, Narrative of a Voyage Around the World During the 
Years 1835—37 (London, 1838). 

T. H. Hittell, Hist. of California (S. F., 1885), vol. 2, p. 320, says Clar “in 1836 
visited the coast in the capacity of commodore’s private clerk on board the Peacock.” 
See R. A. Rydell, Cape Horn to the Pacific (U. C. Press, 1952) . 

Fitch D. Taylor, Voyage Around the World (N. Y., 1842), p. 24. This long trav- 
elogue and sermon by the chaplain of Columbia tells little of the ship’s company. 
It does give a valuable description of a “tar’s” uniform with the comment that 
negligent dress incurred a penalty of half a dozen lashes, “and most frequently it 
is inflicted. This tends to render the appearance of the whole crew strikingly neat 
on the Sabbath.” 

William Maxwell Wood, Wandering Sketches of People and Things (Phila., 1849) , 
p- 215. 

MSS at Bancroft Library. 

History of Cal., loc. cit.; Hittell specifically states, ““He acted as interpreter between 
the United States and Californian authorities in the Monterey business.” Inci- 
dentally, the author clearly remembers his father telling of visits of Hittell to their 
San Francisco home. 

The author on numerous occasions had heard his father say something that must 
have been indelibly impressed on the latter’s phenomenal memory. He said, “When 
my father first saw San Francisco there were only three houses there.” Of course, 
the reference was to Yerba Buena settlement. The color sketch of Yerba Buena 
made by Myers shows what appears to be 12 or 13 structures of sorts. The very green 
hills would indicate that the sketch was probably made in April of 1843. In con- 
trast a presumed earlier December sketch of Sausalito hills show them drab brown 
in color. John Clar might have said quite accurately, “When I first saw California 
in 1836 there were three houses at San Francisco.” 


[Continued on page 184 





MY EARLY DAYS IN SAN FRANCISCO 
By Nevure McGraw Hepceetu 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

These memories of a San Francisco girlhood during the decade 1878- 
1888 were written by my mother for her grandchildren when she was 
about eighty years old. Nellie Tichenor McGraw was born in the house 
on 21st near Valencia in 1874, the fourth of 13 children, of which 9 girls 
and one boy lived to maturity. Her father was E. W. McGraw, a promi- 
nent Pacific coast attorney (see National Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy, Vol. XX, pp. 264-266) who came west from Detroit in 1859, and 
after serving as first city attorney of Portland, Oregon, established himself 
in San Francisco in 1868. He was a specialist in admiralty law and Spanish 
grants. Her mother was Sarah Ellen (Nellie) Tichenor, of Port Orford, 
Oregon, daughter of Captain William Tichenor, who was brought to Port 
Orford from Illinois (isthmus route) in 1851 when she was about four 
years old. They were married in Port Orford in 1869. 

These reminiscences end with the summer of 1888, when my mother 
was 14 years old. In 1889 the McGraw family moved from “‘the Mission”’ 
to the big house at g29 Chestnut Street in Oakland (both houses are still 
standing, in 1958), where the family lived until after my grandfather's 
death in 1921. During the Oakland years Nellie McGraw was a devoted 
member of the old First Presbyterian Church and became deeply inter- 
ested in missionary work. She wanted to go to China, but her parents com- 
promised for the home field, and in 1901 she was sent on her first assign- 
ment by the Presbyterian Home Board to the Hoopa Valley. This was 
followed in 1904 by assignment to North Fork, Madera county, where 
she established the mission school in an old saloon (now the site of a home 
for alcoholics!) . During much of the time from 1go2 to 1910 the “‘little 
missionary,’’ as her father called her, toured the United States on speaking 
tours in behalf of the mission work among the California Indians. Her 
work among the Indians inspired her with a deep love of woods and moun- 
tains, and she became an accomplished horsewoman, riding many lonely 
miles in the mountains to speak to the Indians “about the God she loved”’ 
and to encourage them to send their children to school. This life, with its 
unexpected accomplishments for one of her background, she gave up in 
1910 to marry my father, whom she had met during the years at North 
Fork. —Jort W. Hepcretu 

My first memory is not of San Francisco but of Duncan’s Mills. I think 
I must have been about four years old as the memory is not of parents or 
of sisters, but of the forest of redwood trees which was being hewn down 
for the mill. I have no memory of the mill or of its whistles or saws. The 
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sight that fascinated me was the huge white oxen patiently hauling those 
mighty logs over a soft dusty dirt road, one by one, to their destination. 
Heavy chains were attached to the hames on the collars and extended back 
to be clamped on the log. They may have come a long way but their desti- 
nation must have been quite near as they soon came back released of their 
load and dragging the heavy chain in the dust. There was quite a string 
of them with a man walking at the head of the lead ox. I don’t know how 
long it took to cut that timber, but in 1889 when we went to Cazadero for 
the summer the redwoods had been cleared off, tho there was a beautiful 
grove at Cazadero in the center of which stood the hotel and nestled among 
the trees here and there were cottages for guests and summer houses built 
on tall old stumps of trees with the new growth almost concealing them. 
Another memory of Duncan's Mills was the tents pitched here and there 
among the, as yet, unmilled trees. We probably occupied a tent though 
they may have been for the woodsmen. Still I have no memory of any 
other habitation, but I can remember the thrill of a great discovery: In 
one of the tents was a woman with a tiny baby! She was giving it a bath 
and thereafter each morning I ran to that tent to see the baby bathed. This 
ecstasy over the baby, the wonder of the towering trees and the slow 
patient oxen at work (and I never again saw oxen used as beasts of labor) 
has completely obliterated all other impressions. The excitement over the 
baby rather fixes the date at 1878 after a baby brother had died as I may 
have missed him. I think I alw: iys loved babies. He died in Febru: ry 1878 
and the next baby was born March 1879. 


How WE PLAYED 

Everybody had a backyard when I was a little girl. Our home on eg 1st 
had three yards. The first a lovely garden with three trees—one a cedar 
tree that had been brought from Port Orford, and many lovely plants, a 
large bridal wreath with its long sprays that I well remember and a variety 
of roses—two lovely moss roses that we seldom see nowadays and a violet 
bed so fragrant that people would sniff appreciatively as they went by. 

Mother did not like a closely trimmed garden and would seldom leave 
the gardener alone when he was working among the plants for fear that 
he would use his shears too often. 

Then we had a play yard separ ated from the front garden by a high 
lattice fence covered with ivy. This fence had a lattice gate, so high that 
we could not reach the top, and up near the top was a strong bolt so there 
was no danger of our running out on the street. 

This play yard was large, about 50 x 100 feet and was planked with 
planed lumber so there were no splinters. ‘There was a cunning play house 
with a stair case going up the side to the roof which was not very high. 
This roof was built up like a solid fence and filled with soil and we had our 
little gardens there. We had a little yard for some guinea pigs, and our 
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daily playmate was a shepherd dog. There was a large shade tree in the 
middle of the yard with a seat built around it and we had skates. A girls’ 
velocipede worked by pulling back and forward on the handle bars, and it 
had a side saddle—a very ladylike contraption. We had roller skates, but 
they were not very successful as the cracks in the planking interfered with 
smooth progress. We had a lovely swing made by an expert carpenter— 
the seat had holes bored in each end for the heavy ropes to go through so 
there was no danger of accident. We also had a wonderful rocking horse. 
I have never since seen such a large one. Three could straddle his back 
and as the ends of the rockers were held by heavy braces, one could ride 
on each end. 

Up to the time I was about twelve years old there were no paved side- 
walks in our part of the city. They were of boards reaching all the way 
from the property line to the gutter. The boards were set rather close 
together so the cracks were small, and the child who found a “nice knot 
hole” was very proud because we could play “buttons.” A good knot hole 
was one where the knot had not fallen through, but had just sunk a little so 
we could shoot buttons in it. Every little girl had a button bag for her 
buttons. There were “‘flats’’( a button that had the holes punched through) 
and “stems” (the kind that had a loop) , these latter were more valuable— 
two flats were equal to one stem and if the stem was very pretty you could 
demand that your opponent put up four or five flats. The game was to 
kneel at a certain distance, two players opposite each other with the knot 
hole between us and shoot the button by snapping it with our fingers into 
the hole. When one player got all hers into the hole she could shoot her 
opponent’s buttons. The one who got the last button in won them all. If 
you got your button in the hole with one shot you could shoot another. 
We always put up several buttons. It was a very absorbing game. Some 
played “for keeps”, but some mothers wouldn't allow that as it was con- 
sidered gambling. In these cases we had a grand division of the winnings 
when we finished the game. 

Then we had tops. There were tops for girls. They had the string fas- 
tened to the handle. We wound the tops just as the boys did theirs, and 
threw them but kept them off the ground while they spun till they died 
out. These were not very exciting and we preferred the boy’s top. I never 
succeeded in making mine spin on its peg but it spun beautifully upside 
down. We were quite adept at jacks, but we did not use a ball and scoop 
the jacks with two hands as the children do today. We threw one jack in 
the air and while it was descending we grabbed as many jacks in one hand 
as we could and held it open to catch the descending jack. It was a good 
game and required speed and quick thinking. We jumped rope in many 
ways. Sometimes using a single rope with a child holding each end and 
turning faster and faster, but we preferred the French and Spanish ropes 
best—two ropes being turned toward each other was called French and 
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the Spanish was two ropes turning away from each other. It took some 
skill to get into these ropes and escape any entanglement. 

We had “stilt season”; most children made their own, but the foot rest 
was apt to break and throw the child and the upright was of old splintered 
wood, Father ordered ours from a carpenter shop—the uprights were 
nicely planed and the footrests were 
firmly screwed to the uprights. We liked 
ours rather high—the higher they were 
the more fun we got out of them. 

We had Pinny Poppy show time, too, 
and I have never seen one since I was 
about twelve year old. We liked a shoe 
box—they were easier to carry about 
and could be tucked under our desks at 
school, as every girl had one. We would 
cut a peep hole at one end of the box, or 
if we intended quite an elaborate affair, 
one at each end and a partition across 
the middle so that there were two differ- 
ent scenes. Summer and winter scenes 
were popular, for the latter we had a 
floor of white cotton; the walls of the 
boxes were decorated with colored paper 
and pictures. We could buy charming 
little scenes such as a sleigh ride or a hay 
ride, many lovely colored birds and all 
kinds of animals and flowers. We could 
buy these by the sheet or half sheets or 
even one line of a sheet. Our scenes had to be firmly secured in the position 
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The Author at 4 years old 


we chose. Every store gave a pretty picture card with their advertisement 
on the back. Sometimes they had “‘sets’’—a pictorial story running through 
half a dozen or more cards—but as they gave only one with each purchase, 
it took some time to collect a complete set. When our “show” was com- 
pleted we covered the box with bright tissue paper which reflected a pretty 
glow on the scene, then placed the lid on to protect the paper top. We 
carried these shows around the schoolyard and allowed customers to look 
through the peep hole for pins. The better we thought our show the more 
pins we demanded. I don’t remember what we did with our pins, but I 
can imagine that our mothers were very short of the article around their 
sewing machines! 

We made large families of paper dolls. We could buy pretty faces by 
the sheet or in smaller quantities and paste them to the bodies that we 
cut out. We kept them carefully in boxes. They had elaborate ward- 
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robes—some of tissue paper—others of fancy papers which we saved. It was 
rather hard to come by gold and silver or pretty glossy paper then. A piece 
of embroidery such as we see in candy boxes now was a real find. Our great- 
est asset was the silver wrapping from a cake of Sapolio. ‘Today there are 
so many lovely pieces that are thoughtlessly thrown away as useless that 
we would have treasured. 

We made paper flowers, too. No doubt they would be hideous to the 
present generation, but we got a great deal of pleasure out of their manu- 
facture, and were kept occupied and contented on many a rainy day. 

And of course we dressed dolls. We had a little doll’s sewing machine 
worked with a crank that did fairly good work. 

There were all sorts of cunning dolls in the stores from five cents and 
up and those of us who liked dolls had quite a family. The great advantage 
of them was that a very small piece of goods would make a nice dress. We 
had nice large dolls, too. But they came ready-dressed, with their clothes 
firmly sewed on. I believe the smaller dolls were more fun—I think L always 
longed for a home-dressed doll! Mother was too busy with her large family 
to do such a job—but by the time I was in my teens I was dressing dolls 
for my younger sisters. 

We made a doll house out of an old square trunk. There were no 10¢ 
stores then where we could buy furniture and fixtures for every room— 
we had to make them ourselves—but we learned to use our hands and exer- 
cise our ingenuity. 

Then there was kite season; for several weeks everybody was busy mak- 
ing kites. We collected light sticks for the frame, pasted colored tissue paper 
over the frame, and then ransacked the family rag bag for material for the 
tails. It was glorious fun to go up on the Twin Peaks hills on a windy March 
day and fly our kites. We had to have good strong twine as there was an 
awful pull on the kites up on those windy hills. There were no wires and 
we were limited only by the length of our twine. 

Those hills were a great playground. They were within easy walk of our 
home, and the blue flag lilies grew in great abundance there and of course 
the buttercups were plentiful, also lupines and “ham and eggs”’ and star 
flowers and many others. There were also numerous large ponds that filled 
during the rainy season and lasted for some months. They were full of 
frogs and we loved to watch them and have contests as to which could catch 
the most. Also on those hills were many clusters of great boulders—or so 
they seemed to us—and we would build a bonfire in a sheltered spot and 
fry eggs or flap jacks. 

We had roller skating season when every child had a pair of roller skates 
but as our street was very steep, we had to look for a more level space. Of 
course we had our yard but the cracks between the planks, though they 
were not large, interfered with the smooth roll. There was a rink not far 
from us where we could skate for ten cents admission, and we had a friend 
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on the block whose father had a large building for the storing of street 
equipment—the upper floor was fine and smooth and we often skated there. 
But the great excitement came when Mayor Phelan (later Senator) who 
had a large home and garden at Valencia and 16th St., had a paved side- 
walk put in. It was wide and long and as good as the skating rink. We 
would get permission to go there and skate. The parents of the neighbor- 
hood little realized how the Mayor's household was suffering. Day after 
day probably fifty children congregated. Finally the gardener sent us 
home. That was the first paved sidewalk I remember in our district, though 
I believe some of the business blocks “downtown” were paved. That must 
have been about 1884. 

We played all kinds of “tag” games—hide & seek, pitch the wicket, blind 
man’s buff—we always called it so, but I wonder if it was “blind man’s 
bluff?’’—prisoner’s base and plain tag. Also “hop scotch”, quite different 
from today’s game. We were required to hop on one foot with only one 
rest coming and going and our design was thus. We could rest with both 
feet on the ground one on 4 and one on 5 going and returning. We used 
pieces of broken china for chips and in hopping them if one rested on a 
line we forfeited and the next player tried his skill. I think the family shoe 
bill went up during hop scotch season. We were “tomboys” and loved to 
climb. There was a tall eucalyptus tree at the end of the play yard which 
we especially liked; it was rather a test of skill as the long trunk with its 
peeling bark and few branches was quite a test of skill. The tree in the 
middle of the yard did not tempt us because it had too much pitch, but 
we could find enough pitch on the trunk to chew—chewing gum was 
strictly prohibited in our family. 

In the third yard, fenced off from the play yard and without planking 
to which we had acceess through a planked gate & several steps was a 
cherry tree which every season had a crop. How we did work to collect 
those cherries! No fruit that our mother bought ever tasted so sweet! The 
crop was never plentiful and was hard to reach. One of us would climb up 
into the branches while the others on the ground would point out a ripe 
cherry: “there’s one on that branch” we would call—“‘no, not there further 
over” etc. We had a rake and managed to reach some that could not be seen 
by the member in the tree. There was a large shed in the yard, used for the 
storage of coal & wood. It was high at the front & sloped steeply down to 
the back which was built on a property line which had a_ high fence. We 
liked to climb up there, well supplied with apples, and sit with our feet 
against the fence and have apple races—that is see who could first eat an 
entire apple. It was a convenient place for such a game as we threw the 
cores over the fence into a neighbor’s chicken yard. We made ice cream 
Saturday mornings for which we saved our nickels. This was quite an 
affair & we had quite a number of neighbor children. Our next door 


neighbor owned a two gallon freezer which her two children lugged over 
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to our yard. As our funds were never very plentiful the ice cream was 
very mild. We ran down the hill to a dairy and bought a quantity of skim 
milk and were graciously given the cracked ice that was somewhat melted 
after having been used around their milk storage cans. We had to use a 
quantity of rock salt with it. The other ingredients consisted of eggs & 
sugar. Flavoring extract was beyond our budget, as were the eggs & sugar, 
but we managed to beg those from our mothers. When we got the whole 
concoction mixed in the freezer, the lid clamped on & the salt & ice packed 
around it, it was ready to be cranked by hand. We “counted out” to see 
who was to turn the crank. Our system was very simple—we would count 
“eenie, meenie, miney mo, out you go” or “my mother said you must be 
it’ or that most mysterious one: “Ebbity, bibbity, sibbity, sab—Ebbity 
bibbity can ah oh” and any number of others. The one whom the last 
syllable hit was “it” and had to churn the freezer. The rest of us entered 
on a game of “T spy” or “Pitch the wicket.” The one who was picked to 
churn the freezer appointed the member who was to be “it” in the game— 
while she churned we played until one of us was caught. She had to relieve 
the girl at the freezer and appoint someone to be “it” in the new game. 
When the ice cream was finally frozen the games stopped and we proudly 
dished out a generous helping for the mothers, the children rushing helter 
skelter up or down or across the street to their homes. Upon their return 
we gathered under a cedar tree in a sheltered corner of our yard and re- 
galed ourselves with, Iam sure, the most delicious ice cream that we have 
ever since tasted! 

A little later in my childhood a man came up our hill in a spring wagon, 
driving a single horse, and a huge freezer just back of the seat. He rang a 
large “boarding house bell” and while the horse wove its way from one 
side of the street to the other, he called out “ice cream, ice cream” while 
the boys yelled: “What do you do when your mammy spanks?” ‘The man 
called “I scream” or so it sounded to the delighted boys. We would get a 
very stingy spoonful for a nickel, but we did not enjoy it as we did our 
home brew. Ours had the advantage of quantity whatever it may have 
lacked in quality. 

We also had a waffle man driving the same kind of wagon but with some 
kind of cooking arrangement—probably a coal oil burner where he cooked 
them to order. He would sell them, two for a nickel and we did love 
them! Then there was the mustard man who came up the hill with a push 
cart calling “French mustard, fine French mustard” —this did not interest 
us much, but it did our mothers. 

We also had the Chinese fruit and vegetable vender—he had a regular 
route and came to our back yard near the kitchen entrance with his huge 
baskets one on each end of a tough flat pole which he carried on his shoul- 
ders. We all gathered around when he unloaded his baskets. What a load 
they held. He would lift out tray after tray and spread them around in a 
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semicircle. And everything so fresh and delicious—berries and fruits in 
season, crisp lettuce, cucumbers, tomatoes and in the very bottom of the 
basket the potatoes, onions, etc. And if there was a Chinese holiday, 
tucked with the vegetables, little bags of Chinese candy and nuts, gifts 
to us children. How they carried those loaded baskets up our steep hill has 
always mystified me. They must have been very strong and were always 
so kindly and generous. They were very fond of children and made good 
house servants and cooks. When mother had made her purchases the man 
would pack his baskets, put his pole through the ropes and then over his 
shoulder and fairly stagger until he got his balance and then go off at a 
trot—saying “good bye” as he left. We had Chinese ragpickers, too. They 
were of a poorer class than our vegetable man. They were not so clean 
looking and we were rather afraid of them and gave them a wide berth. 
They carried baskets much smaller than the others & were equipped with 
bamboo poles about a yard long with iron hooks at the end. They prowled 
along the street gutters and through empty lots—which were plentiful in 
those early days, and hooked up any old rags that they could find—none 
were too small for them. They must have done a good service toward keep- 
ing our streets and lots clean. We had the Chinese laundry men, too. I 
think there were no white laundries in those days and nearly everyone 
patronized the Chinese laundries. Those were the days when large families 
were common, and even though many people hired a “wash woman” once 
a week, she could not begin to do all the laundry in one day so all the flat 
work was sent out, as well as the muslin underwear—and sometimes the 
children’s dresses. It always came back beautifully ironed by hand. No 
mangles or other laundry machinery those days! The Chinese laundries 
were scattered all over the city. They were usually small shacks built on 
shallow lots with a platform over the roof, for the clothes lines. It was a 
common sight to see sheets and towels flapping in the breeze and to see the 
Chinese in their white clothes, ironing and chatting in the front room 
underneath. Then, too, many homes employed Chinese cooks—ours were 
no exception. We had one for years while we were small. These were the 
aristocrats of the Chinese workers. They charged more than other help, 
but were much more efficient. They had an interest in the whole family 
and did not hesitate to correct any of us, including Father. I remember 
in particular his hurrying off one rainy evening, armed with Father's 
rubbers & an umbrella & when we asked as to his destination his reply: 
“Boss get all wet, go way no lubbers no umbella.”” He would chat with 
the vegetable man when he came and preferred to pick and choose for 
himself the food we were to be served. He, like his friend, the laundryman 
—always presented us with candy and nuts on their holiday seasons. Early 
San Francisco owes a great deal to the Chinese—they were friendly, gen- 
erous, kindly, and faithful. 

At that time, the Chinese wore long pigtails hanging far below the waist, 
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finished off with a blue or red string braided in for a foot or two. The col- 
ored string in the queues, indicated the Tong to which they belonged. 
They wore flapping blue trousers and loose jackets with small brass but- 
tons on each side seam and down one side of the front fastened by cord 
loops, white socks, heavy padded slippers and wide brimmed hats with 
tiny round crowns. The house Chinamen wore white and usually twisted 
their pigtails around the head. 

There were other men who came up our hill. The “Rag-bottle-sacks” 
man in his spring wagon calling: “Any rags, bottles or sacks” his voice was 
12: “Rags, 
sacks,” and further along on his climb just “rags” or “bottles’—but we 
knew what he wanted and we children would hoard old clean rags—worn 
out aprons or towels, and potato sacks and sometimes an old ammonia 
bottle or catsup bottle. An ammonia bottle once nearly led to disaster. It 
seems there was a little ammonia left in the bottle—a quantity so small 
that we had not noticed it, and one of the younger sisters playfully tipped 
it up to her mouth to drink. That little bit caused a great panic! Mother 
took her in hand, gave her what restoratives she could and the doctor came. 
After a few days in bed the sister recovered and we all learned the lesson 
of washing every bottle thoroughly before using it—or saving it for the 
rag, sacks, and bottles man. This man was a sharp bargainer and we seldom 
received more than a very dirty nickel from him, which we were ordered 
to wash thoroughly before putting it in our little banks—it was not a piggy 
bank—usually just a small iron house with a slot in the chimney. Then 


very tired (as was also his horse) and sometimes he would just sit 
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there was the “letterman”. We all liked him very much. We would run 
down to the foot of our hill to meet him and hang on to his heavy sack 
which was often draped with shoes for our family. Grandfather McGraw 
was a shoe manufacturer in Detroit and several times a year he would send 
shoes for the family. In those days shoes were tied in pairs. There was a 
small gimlet hole in the back of each shoe through which a stout cord about 
a foot long was inserted. This kept the pairs from being separated, but 
allowed room for “trying them on.” It was a good idea. I doubt whether we 
would have received a whole pair but for this ‘custom. The shoes left 
Detroit wrapped in strong paper, but by the time our letterman received 
them about all that was left of the wrappings was the address tag. So that 
when he started up our hill he not only had his heavy mail sack and several 
McGraw children to drag up the hill, but often a half dozen pairs of shoes 
draped over each arm! Years later, after I had addressed a meeting in a 
church in Indianapolis a fine looking man came up to me and asked if I 
was from California—when I replied that I was he asked if I had ever lived 
in San Francisco—when I again replied in the affirmative, he said, “As a 
young man I was a mail carrier in San Francisco and I wonder if you were 
one of the litthe McGraw girls that I used to drag up that 21st St. hill?” 
We had a pleasant chat. It was one of those unusual meetings that seldom 
happen. 

There was the lamplighter. When I was a child, I believe that all San 
Francisco was lighted by gas. There were iron lamp posts, with four sided 
globes, not quite as high as the electric light posts of today. Just at dusk 
each evening, the lamplighter came up the hill with a ladder strung over 
his shoulder and a rod in his hand. We were so fortunate as to have one of 
the posts near our home and we could watch him brace his ladder against 
the “post” open a section of the lamp and thrust his rod in, turn a gadget 
and the flame leaped up. Then he would close the lamp, hurry down the 
ladder, take it on his shoulder and go on up the hill. ‘To this day I don’t 
know how it was done! There was no striking of matches that I remember 
and of course I never thought to ask how it was done. Children take a 
great deal for granted. I suppose the little pole he carried was hollow and 
carried some apparatus. We were never awake early enough to see the lights 
go off and as we were never within speaking distance of the lamplighter 
he became a kind of shadow. The one memory that remains of him is that 
he was always in a hurry. In a leisurely age when men walked sedately 
down or up the hill, aside from the trotting vegetable “Chinaman” who 
I believe had to trot to keep on his feet with his heavy burden, I can recall 
no one else who hurried either up or down our hill. 

We had our holidays. First was New Year's day. We always had a festive 
dinner and “the Moyers’’—relatives of Father’s with their twins and the 
Walters—a mother and daugther whom I believe were also connected with 
Father’s family. These were the only relatives we had in California. ‘The 
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afternoon of New Year's day was devoted to receiving calls. The men did 
the calling and the women stayed at home to receive them and dispense 
light refreshments, but we children had little part of the day. I remembei 
when my eldest sister was thirteen the boy next door a little older than 
she made a ceremonious call and we children embarrassed them by sitting 
around and staring at them. We found the conversation very uninterest- 
ing as, no doubt, did they. 

After New Year's came Valentine's day and that was a big event. They 
had beautiful cards in those days. Some with both sides decorated. These 
would represent scenes of summer and winter and were frosted and edged 
about with fine silk fringe. Some were fashioned like a book and contained 
fitting sentiments for the day. These were also fringed and tied together 
with cunning cords and tassels to match the fringe. Others were of fancy 
paper lace surrounding a pretty picture. They were of all sizes and prices. 
I remember one of my sisters received one about 4 x 6 inches and a stiff 
back with a cunning little spelling book at the top and an appropriate 
verse as to how she could correct her spelling. Another sister had one with 
a small cube of soap attached. These I believe were sent by my father as 
Mother was very careful that we never sent any that in any way empha- 
sized a person’s short-comings. There were “comics” insulting and mean, 
but we never had any of them, though the store windows were full of them. 
Father bought most of our valentines and provided each with a generous 
supply. Then in the evening after dinner we were allowed to go out and 
send them. It was quite a game to escape being caught—we slipped the card 
under the door, rang the bell and scampered away. We had to be pretty 
spry because ofttimes the child to whom the valentine was intended was 
on the other side of the door ready to spring and shout “I caught you” 
but if our name was not called we knew we had not been “‘caught.”’ Some- 
times we wore our mackintoshes—These were a fairly good disguise as 
they consisted of a long cape with a hood and in the darkness we usually 
managed to escape. We all had to be in the house by 8:30 but it was a lively 
exciting time while it lasted. 

The 4th of July was a gala day in our family. We always went on a picnic. 
Mother worked for weeks making our pretty percale dresses and trimming 
new straw hats and planning our lunch which was packed in a basket so 
huge that we children could not lift it. Father liked the other side of the 
bay for our picnics, so he hired a three-seated rig and a span of horses. We 
would drive right on the ferry boat and cross the bay and then go to Red- 
wood Canyon, or out near Orinda Park as they called it then, or we would 
cross on the Saucelito ferry and go to Mill Valley, or Larkspur, or Ross 
valley—almost any place in Marin County was country then. Sometimes 
we took the train in San Francisco and went to Santa Cruz—another time 
to Alum Rock park, and sometimes out to the Cliff House and Golden 
Gate Park. The beach was lovely in those days—no noisy crowds and no 
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noisy concession with a littered sidewalk. About the only attraction be- 
sides the seals and the clean beach was a man with some trained canaries 
at a small stand just outside the Cliff House. They seemed to understand 
his every word and were most fascinating to us children. They would shoot 
off a tiny cannon at one of their number who would immediately drop 
dead on his back with his legs upright and his toes curled. He never came 
to life until his master called him by name, and told him to get up. There 
were many tricks which I have forgotten, but they went through a regular 
routine. It was a free show, but the owner passed his hat and seemed to 
get a generous response. 

Our picnics usually led to some misadventure. Father was of an impa- 
tient disposition and, I suspect, somewhat nervous, but it is no easy task 
to shepherd seven or eight children. Mother did not care for outings— 
especially picnics. She very much preferred to stay at home with her two 
youngest. It was probably a great rest for her. Wherever we went we con- 
sidered wading a part of the day, and someone was invariably falling in 
the water and having to be fished out and dried out as well. Then Father 
himself was sometimes to blame for the misadventure, and that did not 
add to his serenity. He was always in a hurry and on one occasion when 
we were headed for some desirable spot along a Saucelito railroad and the 
train stopped for some signal Dad said “Here we are! Get off quick.” We 
were all scattered along the car, each one having rushed for a seat at a 
window. Jane and the heavy lunch basket were at the forward end of the 

car and, in her usually leisurely way, started to walk up the aisle. Father 
had dragged the rest of us off when the train started off. He yelled but it 
did no good. Jane calmly rode to the end of the line—about ten miles—and 
we found ourselves in a field of brush with no house in sight and nothing 
for company but a railroad switch signal; And no lunch. O yes, we did 
have some company—a cloud of mosquitoes! It seems that the line ran only 
two trains a day and after sitting around for four hours and fighting 
mosquitoes the second train came along and paused at the switch. Father 
erabbed the conductor and told of his lost daughter. He said he would 
send her back on the down train—if he could find her—and jumped on 
the train before Father realized that he might have boarded us and gone 
on. Well Jane came back two hours later! and we all boarded the train 
with her and went home. We tackled the lunch basket as soon as the train 
was in motion. Jane had sat at the station and eaten her lunch and was 
quite serene. 

Another time in Saucelito—we walked along the pier where there were 
a number of row boats. I don’t know whether Father had ever rowed a 
boat—any rate not since his boyhood in Detroit—but he was suddenly 
seized with the desire to take us for a row on the bay. We must have been 
a pleasing sight in our dainty starched dresses and our wide straw flower 
bedecked hats. The pier was high above the water and the boat had to be 
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lowered from the davits by pulleys and we were to walk down a flight of 
steps to board it. For some reason Father preferred to stand by and over- 
see the launching. As the boat descended I noticed that I could see the 
water through the bottom but being totally ignorant about boats I said 
nothing. We all boarded it and settled our flounces and prepared for a fine 
adventure—and we had it. Father valiantly manned the oars and as we ad- 
vanced away from land, somebody said “my feet are wet,” but as Father 
made no response we did not mention the fact again until the water was 
up to our shoe tops. Then Father awakened from the dream of his youth 
and the Detroit river and began to yell for help. We were a good ways out. 
Father’s muscles were in good shape. He waved his oars in air and yelled 
to us “start to bail”. I said “we haven’t anything to bail with”. He yelled, 
“get something—use your hats.” Off came our pretty new hats and we 
bailed—sometimes in our frantic efforts we threw the water in a lap, or a 
face, but we frantically dipped the water up and threw it anywhere so the 
hats were emptied. Meanwhile Father kept yelling and waving an oar, 
but it was probably the frantic work of us children that attracted someone 
on the pier. Anyway two men rowed out to us and took us aboard and 
towed our boat in. Father’s comments were not pleasant, but he saved the 
worst until he found the man who had rented him the boat. As the episode 
was over and Father was leading his bedraggled daughters from the pier 
I remarked: “I saw a hole in the boat when they were letting it down.” 
His wrath rose afresh: ““Why didn’t you say so,” he yelled, and I meekly 
answered: “I thought that was the way boats were made.” 

Another picnic I remember was at Orinda Park. All went well until we 
were homeward bound along San Pablo Avenue. For this occasion Father 
had hired a carriage and team of horses. In those days the avenue was a 
bare windy stretch. Father was urging on the horses in order to catch the 
ferry across the bay when one of his daughters lost her hat. By the time that 
Father halted the horses, the wind had carried the hat some distance, so 
that considerable time was lost in retrieving it and getting back in the 
carriage—a few minutes later another hat was lost and another delay. 
When a third hat was lost Father’s patience was at so low an ebb, that 
by the time a fourth hat was lost, we did not have the courage to report it 
and one child arrived at home bare-headed. 

We had many other outings—the yearly Sunday School picnics and some 
private affairs, but these we did not attend en masse—only two or three 
on such occasions—also there were birthday parties at neighbors. We did 
not have many parties at home. If we had celebrated our birthdays there 
would have been practically one a month, but our obligations were met 
in other ways. There was only one party given in my childhood and there 
were eighty-five guests. But we went to the circus every year. Father be- 
lieved strongly in circuses—he said they were educational. We had won- 
derful big, three-ringed circuses in those days, and Father not only took 
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all his children, but the neighbors’ children as well. He would get us good 
seats, dole out popcorn and peanuts and then take a seat three or four 
steps higher, so he could look down on us, light a cigar and give himself 
up to silent enjoyment. There are no such circuses now! The cities do not 
have the wide open spaces that a good circus requires and there are never 
the circus parades before the show. The beautiful horses groomed to per- 
fection—their long manes crimped and the bare-backed riders and trapeze 
artists—men and women in their spangled costumes sitting nonchalantly 
on the velvet gold-braided blankets held in place by an embroidered 
surcingle—the majestic elephants stepping in double file sedately and 
and evenly, blanketed like the horses in gold-fringed velvet covering and 
an Indian mahout in gold spangles walking beside them. ‘The gaudy cages 
of lions and monkeys, too, occasionally some of these rode on top of the 
cages and the din of the brass band and the calliope, the clowns dancing 
and doing their antics along the road—all made a picture never to be for- 
gotten. After the show we went the rounds behind the scene and saw the 
animals and fed peanuts to the elephants and monkeys. We looked long- 
ingly toward the side shows, but these we were never allowed to see. 

We went to the theaters, too, They are practically a thing of the past. 
The Baldwin and the Alcazar are two that I recall. We saw Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. Elsie Leslie played the part of Lord Fauntleroy and as she was 
a niece of a friend of Mother’s we had a double interest in the play. We 
saw Uncle ‘Tom's Cabin—it was a sad play but it had its bright parts, 
especially when ‘Topsy appeared on the scene. Later we saw Ellen Terry 
and Henry Irving in The Merchant of Venice, and the younger Salveni in 
two plays—the first was a tragedy and I kept my eyes closed most of the 
time, the other La Mi Fritz—I think it is spelled—was a comedy and | 
enjoyed it more, but I think I must have been too young for Salveni. There 
were other plays, but theater tickets were expensive and we did not go 
often. We went to hear Henry M. Stanley when he returned from Africa. 
He spoke on “When I met Livingston in Central Africa.’ Mother did not 
get away from home very often, so Father arranged for her to go to the 
matinee on Saturdays. She had a season ticket and the understanding was 
that she was not to take any of the children. She followed this custom for 
several years until we moved across the bay. It gave her a change of scene 
and I think she got a great deal of pleasure out of it. 

At the foot of our hill was Valencia St. and there was our means of trans- 
portation in the shape of a long car with a seat along each side and drawn 
by two horses. The driver stood on the front platform and the conductor 
on the back. You could board the car wherever you pleased—back or front 
platform, right or left side, at either corner, or in the middle of the block. 
We could go to 26th St.—the end of the line and the S. P. railroad station, 
or in the other direction to the ferry for Oakland, or Alameda, or to the 
Marin. It was a leisurely trip. The conductor was accommodating. Father 
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hoarded the car every morning on his way “down town.” The conductor 
would wait, while Father lit his cigar. 

I said the conductors were accommodating, but they were not to be 
taken in. One day Mother took me down town for some new shoes. When 
we boarded the car we went in and sat down and when we were comfort- 
able the conductor would come in and collect the fare. On this occasion 
Mother handed him a nickel. He looked at me and scornfully at the nickel 
and said to Mother, ““Madam, I am a family man and can't be fooled- 
that child is six years old if she is a day.’ Mother, who was always dignified, 
replied: “She will be six years old the day after tomorrow.” There was 
no reply to that. 

If we walked a block over to Mission Street, we could ride on the little 
bob car. Its starting point was at the corner of 21st and Mission, but it went 
to the ferry. This car had one horse and the driver and conductor com- 
bined. We could not enter the front of this car as it was enclosed. As the 
driver could not leave his horse while he collected his fares, there was an 
opening in the middle of the door. This opening was enclosed by a brass 
plate hinged at the bottom. As you handed in your fare you pushed this 
brass plate in. If you wanted change the driver could push it out. If anyone 
boarded the car and failed to pay his fare the driver would rattle the brass 
to attract his attention. We liked to ride on these cars, they seemed quite a 
novelty. We always took the “Mission car’’ when we went to Woodward's 
Gardens. This was a well-loved play and picnic ground. It comprised two 
large city blocks with a tunnel under the street to connect them. The block 
that had the entrance gate had lovely gardens—a boat made in a large circle 
holding fifty or more people with seats arranged crosswise, each holding 
two people. There was a sail and a nice boat landing. The lake surrounded 
it and filled the middle space. The boat was in constant motion but it was 
slow enough for us to step on or off at the landing. The little lake was 
full of pink, white, and yellow water lilies with flowering shrubs along 
the shores. I have never seen a boat like it, and we found it to be great 
fun. The water was not very deep. We found this out when Sue fell over- 
board once. It did not come above her waistline but we had the sensation 
of being out in the deep. There was always a gentle breeze for the sail— 
but I imagine that there was an engine somewhere to keep the boat at the 
slow even motion. 

There was an alligator house, too. It was entirely of glass, built like a 
hothouse with a great oblong pool in the center and a ramp at one end 
for the alligators to go down in the water. ‘There were shrubs and greenery 
growing thickly along the sides of the pool. We were quite fascinated by the 
ugly creatures. They would lie on the ramp apparently asleep with their 
huge mouths wide open and tongues out until the flies settled so thickly 
on them that the tongues looked like a black mass. Then Mr. Gator would 
snap his jaws shut and enjoy the meal. ‘Twice a day the keepers would 
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throw in the shrubbery live rabbits but I never stayed to see this, I felt too 
sorry for the rabbits. There was a pavilion on the grounds where there was 
some sort of entertainment going on most of the time. That is where I saw 
the Mikado. I was too young to get the story but the lovely Japanese 
scenery and the costumes took my eye and the catchy music and portions 
of the dialogue made a lasting impression on me. L ittle Yum Yum was ver J 
attractive and much of the dialogue took my ear—““O why do you sit here 
looking so sad, singing willow, Tit Willow,” and other phrases. 

There were a good many acrobatic performances, which did not greatly 
interest me. The story goes that when Father had taken us to the gardens 
and wandered into the pavilion to see what was going on he found a seat 
near the door in case he was too bored to sit the performance out. It was 
tumbling and somersaulting, etc. Sue was then three years old and watched 
very intently then dashed from her seat saying “Me do that” and proceeded 
to somersault the entire length of the aisle bringing up at the platform. 
Father never missed her and could not understand what all the laughter 
and applause was about! There was a conservatory on the grounds and 
many comfortable benches where we could sit and watch the passers by. 
But through the tunnel and in the other half of the gardens we liked best. 
There were several wonderful swings there; each one could hold six or 
eight children. They were built up on the sides and back so there was no 
danger of falling out, and were supported from the overhead scaffolding 
by smoothly planed 4 x 4 or 6 x 6 posts. There was an attendant at hand 
to start and halt us, but like the boat, I think there must have been other 
power. 

There was a bear pit deep and round, with numerous arches at the bot- 
tom leading to caves where the bear could get away from the crowd. There 
was a tree trunk secured in the middle of the pit with little branches 
which the black bear liked to climb. There was a stone curbing topped 
by an iron fence around the top. We always enjoyed the bears. There were 
cages of monkeys and other small animals, but no ferocious animals, nor 
the larger ones. There were all kinds of birds. One of the most interesting 
concessions was a round tower high over the grounds which was reached 
by a long flight of steps. We entered a room surrounded by glass like a 
lighthouse, in which was a round table almost as big as the room, with only 
space enough to walk around it. On this table we saw in silhouette every- 
thing that was going on in the grounds—the people walking, the children 

play, the bears climbing their tree, constant motion. I have never 
learned what the place was called. 

We often went to the Golden Gate Park. It wasn’t as fine then as now. 
There were no lakes that I remember, or children’s play grounds nor an 
aquarium, but there were beautiful lawns and shrubbery and, I think, the 
museum, and the conservatory, and beautiful roads. There were “hacks” 
to be hired with their driver, and the tops could be folded back and occa- 
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sionally Father would hire one, pile his children in and we would drive 
to the beach. It was a wonderful six or eight mile drive and we always 
enjoyed it. One of our keenest pleasures was the Mechanics Fair. I have 
only a vague memory of the first one though I do retain the memory of a 
lovely garden and a grotto and water falls—but when I was still very young, 
it was moved out on Larkin Street where it goes through the Civic Center 
now. It was open every year for six or eight weeks and as the name implies 
was for the purpose of displaying and advertising all to be purchased in 
San Francisco. This was a great social event in the city. We all wore our 
best finery, especially in the evenings and on Saturday afternoons. Chil- 
dren wore flounced dresses with wide silk sashes tied in a generous bow 
at the back, the hair elaborately crimped or, on more fortunate heads, 
curled with an elaborate bow to match the sash in color, on the top of the 
head, and the hair hanging to the waist—no bobbed heads in those days 
though sister Sue who always bemoaned the fact that she had not been a 
boy, wore hers closely clipped. This came about from necessity. She had 
fiery red hair. That was no great novelty in our family as most of us had 
red hair in varying shades—but the boys fairly persecuted Sue. It may be 
that she was the more easily teased. At any rate she had various nicknames, 
such as Red Top, House-a-fire, Brick, etc. Mother had decided that our 
front steps needed painting; as bright blue was a very popular shade for 
steps, she chose that color. The painter had not quite finished the job by 
noon, so he left his bucket and brush by the steps while he went away for 
lunch. Sue saw her chance and painted her hair bright blue! That paint 
was there to stay. Mother spent the rest of the day washing her head in coal 
oil and any other liquid that she could think of and when Father arrived 
in the evening he took her to a barber's. The barber said it was hopeless 
and the only remedy was to shave the head. After an interval of baldness 
the hair finally grew but it was always thin. She was horribly disappointed 
when it failed to come in “black and curly.” But she liked the short hair 
and kept it clipped for many years, when she finally decided to let it 
egrow—in her high school days—it never reached her shoulders. 


|To be continued] 


THE SPIRIT OF 
AMERICAN EXPANSIONISM 
BEFORE 1860 


By EpMuUND T. PECKHAM 


History is more than a dry collection of facts, an interminable hodge- 
podge of dates, or an unending gallery of rogues and respectability. History 
is the story of man—the chronicle of his ideas and ideals, the record of 
his aspirations, dreams, and hopes. It is an expression of his restlessness 
and dissatisfaction, his innate romanticism. History rises above the com- 
mon place and the marketplace; it contains the spark of the spirit. 

A prime moving force in the dynamic evolution of man has been the 
pattern of expansionism—a sense of growth, of change, pushing man past 
his present. It is a hunger for a goal just beyond the horizon. A sense of 
vision and destiny (to say nothing of extremely mistaken mathematical 
and geophysical computations) brought Columbus in 1492 to the shores 
of a New World. A similar impulse led Ponce de Leon to Florida and its 
Fountain of Youth, escorted Coronado on his epochal quest for Quivira 
and the seven cities of Cibola, and died with de Soto on the banks of the 
Mississippi. Each age has its crusade, its Holy Grail; and in the eventful 
decades before the American Civil War the watchword was Manifest 
Destiny. 

Although the famous phrase “manifest destiny’ seems to have been 
first coined in 1845 by John L. O'Sullivan, the Irish-American editor of 
the Democratic Review, organ of the northern wing of Jacksonian democ- 
racy, its spirit has been a part of the American people since our birth as a 
nation. Manifest destiny in the persons of Daniel Boone and George 
Rogers Clark bolstered our claim to the Old Northwest and a Mississippi 
River frontier in 1783. Under its sway Thomas Jefferson in 1803 swal- 
lowed his constitutional scruples and accepted the magnificent bargain 
of the Louisiana Territory. Two years later manifest destiny accompanied 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark to the mouth of the Columbia. 
Under its banner and the wing of the War Hawks the United States became 
openly militant in 1812. East Florida was legally acquired in 1819, as West 
Florida had been—illegally—in 1810. 

Wherever there was air in which the great American eagle could flap 
its wings, there American interests expanded. Flamboyant oratory and 
sensational journalism fanned sectional passions. Patriotic toasts vigor- 
ously championed American nationalism, and in 1823 Europe was sur- 
prised to learn from President Monroe and Secretary of State John Quincy 
Adams that there were now two distinct separate hemispheres, and that 
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no longer was the Old World free to colonize and exploit the New with 
impunity. In these chauvinistic Outpourings Manifest Destiny grew to 
adulthood, and transcontinental expansion became not only a dream, but 
a necessity. Listen to the words of George Warburton, an unusually per- 
ceptive traveller, as he writes in his inimitable memoirs and observations: 

These people are confident in their strength; they live in a perpetual invasion; 
their great impulse {is} expansion. They are reckless of life, and but little accustomed 
to the restraints of law; skill and courage are their capital; their country is not a home, 
but a mere means of becoming affluent ... The aggregate of individuals desires the 
rich woods of Canada, the temperate shores of Oregon, and the fertile soil of Cali- 
fornia. They long to conquer them with the sword as they have conquered the Prairies 
with the plough; aggression is their instinct, invasion their natural state. 

‘Truly, the eagle was flying high. America was an aggressive force, a great 
expansive force, heedless of others’ territorial claims or boundaries, con- 
stantly threatening to gobble up the possessions of other peoples on her 
borders. Gorging only seemed to whet her appetite. Take this passage from 
the memoirs of Santa Anna, the one-legged hero of Vera Cruz and villain 
of the Alamo. (Doubtless the language should be discounted somewhat, 
since the Mexican dictator-president was trying to magnify the peril in 
order to justify his action in concluding the unpopular Gadsden ‘Treaty.) 

The government at Washington, with knife in hand, was still trying to cut another 
piece from the body which it had just horribly mutilated, and threatening another 
invasion. In the deplorable situation of the (my) country, it seemed to me that a 
break with the colossus would be a foolish act; and I adopted the course which 
patriotism and prudence counseled—a pacific settlement. 

sut Americans of the time were surprised, even pained, to see such a 
characterization of their motives. We Americans have always been re- 
luctant to think or talk in terms of power politics, and have much pre- 
ferred to clothe our actions in idealistic rationalizations. The magic 
phrase “manifest destiny” seemed a far nobler-sounding explanation and 
description of American territorial growth than such terms as interna- 
tional piracy or claim-jumping. At times it served as a justification; at 
others as a rallying cry. 

Underlying the idea of manifest destiny was the concept of “natural 
right” current at the time of the American Revolution. According to 
John Locke's political philosophy, developed a century before, govern- 
ments were instituted by men for the better protection of their inalien- 
able natural rights. Since both Parliament and George IIT were grossly 
derelict in failing to protect the rights of Englishmen overseas, it was 
alleged, then the colonists were justified in assuming “among the powers 
of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the Laws of Nature 
and of Nature’s God entitle them.” 

This phrase, “Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God,” in our Declaration 
of Independence indicates a distinction, one might even say an indecision, 
in American thinking. On the one hand was Nature—this rational, imper 
sonal, harmonic, everlasting order of things; on the other was God—per- 
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sonal, benevolent, making arrangements and dispensations for his chosen 
people. And Americans then, as now, took seriously their predestined 
station as the elect, perhaps because of their deeply ingrained Calvinistic 
heritage. In 1785 Jefferson proposed that the great seal of the United 
States depict the children of Israel being led by a pillar of light. Both these 
ideas, natural order or divine favor, could be employed to support Ameri- 
can claims. 

A convention in Kentucky in 1788 upheld “the natural right of the 
inhabitants of this country to navigate the Mississippi” and to develop 
properly the rich soil of the West. Failure to do so would be “inconsistent 
with the immense designs of the Deity.” Jefferson went one step further, 
even though the Mississippi. flowed through Spanish territory, by con- 
tending that “the right to use a thing, comprehends a right to the means 
necessary to its use.” Since we had the right to navigate the river, then 
clearly we had an equal right to a port and deposit privileges at its mouth, 
Nature had even providentially selected the site—the island of New 
Orleans. Soon the map was adjusted accordingly. 

What was happening was a change in “natural right” from a doctrine of 
equal rights for all to an exaltation of special rights for some. If a nation 
has a natural right to security, by this logic “every political operation 
which the welfare of the State demands is lawful,” even if civil rights and 
liberties are crushed. So, what originated as a theory of harmonic order 
ends as a legitimatizing of conflict and a glorification of the state. 

Special natural law arguments helped America claim the Oregon 
country. There England and the United States had conflicting legal 
rights based on discovery and exploration, with the two sets of claims and 
claimants quite evenly balanced. Joint occupation was only a temporary 
palliative, and in the 1840’s American newspapers and politicians ap- 
pealed loudly and vociferously to a higher law, a law superior to any 
ordinary international code or practice: 

... Nature has made it necessary, right, and proper that Oregon should form a part of 
the United States. Independent of any parchment or paper title, Oregon is bound to 
compose a part of this confederacy. 

Technicalities were irrelevant and immaterial—as was historical truth; 
but the higher law doctrine conflicted with the respect for legal forms also 
deep-seated in the American mind. We finally disregarded the campaign 
pledge of “54°40’ or Fight” and accepted a more just compromise settle- 
ment in Oregon. Here as in most other cases of expansion or intervention 
in the affairs of others a determined attempt has been made to cloak our 
actions in a conscientious robe of legality. Natural right is too vague, too 
slippery, too easily invoked by one’s opponents. 

Equally noteworthy among the ideological forces of our westward move- 
ment, our Drang nach Westen, was the concept which we shall call “the 
theory of natural boundaries.” There have been created certain geo- 
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graphical features which are natural political limits—mountains, deserts, 
waterways. Man-made borders, such as the 4gth parallel to our north o1 
the 38th parallel in Korea, are artificial, imperfect, impermanent; but 
natural frontiers can also be warped to suit human convenience. 

Florida was claimed as contiguous to the United States because rivers 
rising in American soil flowed there, but the same reasoning would re 
store the Columbia basin to Canada. There was also the argument that 
Texas was rightfully within the land-grant of the Louisiana Purchase, 
though its streams drain directly into the Gulf of Mexico and not the 
Mississippi valley. Or, again, 

. the waters of the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi interlock in a number of 


places... the great Disposer of Human Events intended those two rivers should belong 
to the same people. 


Unfortunately for the advocates of war in 1812, the Canadians disagreed! 

Once Florida was acquired, even Cuba could be claimed on the grounds 
of geographical predestination as a natural appendage of the United 
States. President Monroe held, albeit not too convincingly, that the Gull 
Stream is a continuation of the Mississippi River and that Cuba is merely 
the right bank of the stream—and rightfully ours! Still more ingenious 
(and erroneous) was the declaration of presidential-hopeful William H. 
Seward in 1850: 

Every rock and every grain of sand in that island were drifted and washed out from 
American soil by the floods of the Mississippi, and the other estuaries of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

In the eager eyes of 1gth century America there were no limits to oun 
expansion, as we leap-frogged across a continent, alternating between 
natural features and natural barriers, from the Rio Grande to the Rockies, 
from the Palisades to the Pacific. Even the western sea was no longer an 
absolute, God-ordained limit. Expansionists began to dream of “natural 
outposts” —Hawati, Alaska, even the Philippines—which our Navy would 
make contiguous, even if Nature had not. 

Natural rights and boundaries aside, the frontiersman certainly did not 
lack pretexts for pushing west. God had commanded, as Genesis 1:28 
records, “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue 
it.” Thus, in the name of moralistic efliciency, log cabins and clearings 
changed the face of the dark and bloody hunting grounds of Kentucky, 
and the Indian was driven relentlessly and ruthlessly westward by the 
coming of civilization. 

There is often a pseudo-religious tinge to expansionism, and_ this 
“better use of the soil” dictum served conveniently to justify expropria- 
tion of Indian lands and even such cruel and needless excesses as the en- 
forced exodus of the Cherokees, the “Vale of Tears,” to present-day Okla- 
homa. In slightly different dress this theory served to bolster our wish for 
American farms in the Willamette Valley in preference to Hudson's Bay 
Company fur-traders and trappers. It voiced our hope to tap the wealth 
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and promise of sleeping California, where, in the words of the Hartford 
Times, we might redeem 

from unhallowed hands a land, above all others favored of heaven, and hold it for 
the use of a people who know how to obey heaven's behests. 

Was not also expansion desirable “to extend the area of freedom’ —a 
phrase created by Andrew Jackson? Our founding fathers had in 1787 
pessimistically feared and predicted the collapse of American constitu: 
tional government, but gradually confidence in our federal structure and 
republican institutions led to an abiding distaste for monarchical Europe 
and a missionary fervor to export to others the blessings of democracy. We 
sought to erect a paper “Hands Off fence around the Americas; we were 
deeply suspicious (and perhaps rightly so) of English and French interests 
in intrigue in ‘Texas and California. We were determined that it was to be 
the American way that would prevail in the Northwest, in California 
and the Spanish border-lands, perhaps even in Mexico herself. Hear a 
spread-eagle orator at the New Jersey state convention in 1844, one of the 
most exciting years in American political history: 

Land enough—land enough!! Make way, I say, for the young American Buflalo—he 
has not yet got land enough; he wants more land as his cool shelter in summer—he 
wants more land for his beautiful pasture grounds. I tell you, we will give him Oregon 
for his summer shade, and the region of ‘Texas as his winter pasture. Like all of his 
race, he wants salt, too. Well, he shall have the use of two oceans—the mighty Pacific 
and the turbulent Atlantic shall be his... He shall not stop his career until he slakes 
his thirst in the frozen ocean. 

And by what right? 

... by the right of our manifest destiny to overspread and to possess the whole of 
the continent which Providence has given us for the development of the great experi 
ment of liberty and federated self-government entrusted to us. 

Freedom, though, is an indefinite and relative word. It may and should 
mean freedom for the many, but it may also mean an Opportunity for the 
few to acquire land, money, wealth. Our country was sparsely settled, but 
there was always the future to consider. As yet immigrants were wel 
comed, not discouraged; birth rates were high, and in 1845 pundits were 
confidently predicting an American population of 300,000,000 by 1945. 
Land and living space (lebensraum) were vital if the United States were to 
uphold the beacon of liberty for the oppressed of the world. So idealistic 
and materialistic motives blended perfectly in the assertion that America 
needed to expand in order to maintain and extend the area of freedom. 

The belief, soon to be refined as “the white man’s burden” by Rudyard 
Kipling—that as a superior race Americans had an obligation to undertake 
the reform and regeneration of inferior peoples—began to crystallize in the 
184o’s. It isa belligerent idea, all too Hitlerian in tone; and both its basic 
premises (racial superiority and universal responsibility) are open to 
challenge. 

Yet unmistakable signs of national intolerance and arrogance appeared 
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in the American character—scorn for the habitant of French Canada, the 
peon of Mexico, and the American Indian, who was only good when dead 
or when penned on a reservation. Americans have seldom been accused of 
undue modesty or self-deprecation, but the decade of the Fabulous 1840's 
was stamped with extraordinary national self-satisfaction, perhaps reach- 
ing its smug, complacent peak with the boastful editorial pronouncement 
that “we the American people, are the most independent, intelligent, 
moral and happy people on the face of the earth.” 

In 1847-1848 there was a demand for the annexation of all of Mexico, 
either as indemnity for the Mexican War, or to prevent a political vacuum 
that might incite foreign interference (as indeed soon occurred under 
Napoleon III and the hapless Hapsburg, Maximilian). Americans who 
had once castigated the Mexican as too ignorant and corrupt to merit free 
institutions now began to soften. The New York Herald proclaimed in 
May 1847 that “the universal Yankee nation can regenerate and disenthrall 
the people of Mexico in a few years, and we believe it is a part of our 
destiny to civilize that beautiful country and enable its inhabitants to ap- 
preciate some of the many advantages and blessings they (we) enjoy.” 
The National Era magnanimously editorialized, “No race is so degenerate 
as to be beyond the influences of the agencies which a kind Providence 
has arranged in these latter days for the redemption of all his children.” 

The United States failed to accept its mission of regeneration. Polk 
reluctantly agreed to approve ‘Trist’s unauthorized treaty of Guadelupe 
Hidalgo with Mexico in 1848, and southern pressure for Mexican terri- 
tory cooled as Calhoun argued cogently that land so arid could hardly 
prove fertile for the extension of a slave and cotton economy. The idea of 
a cultural evangelical mission to backward peoples was to reappear in 
1898, however, to justify acquisition of our brown brothers in the Philip- 
pines. 

Our last interpretation of manifest destiny in vogue before the Civil 
War brings us back to nature, where we started, to the “principle of natural 
growth.” But the word nature had now an entirely different context. In 
1776 nature connoted a rational, impersonal, static order of things; by the 
1850's it had become a vital biological principle, soon to emerge in The 
Origin of Species as an explanation of life itself, and in our own time in the 
writings of Arnold Toynbee as an assessment and guide to all human 
history. 


According to this view, the state is a living organism, like a flower, shrub, 
or tree; and by the same inexorable natural laws it must continue to grow, 
or else wither away and decay. Governments, like human beings, can not 
stand still. The state, like its citizens, is chained to the moving treadmill 
between life and death. It is not the master of its destiny. 

In this school of thinking growth is a sign of vitality; and therefore all 
growth is good, regardless of the methods and means employed. Growth is 
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inevitable, too. Just as Florida, the Great Plains, Texas, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and the Southwest irresistibly fell like Isaac Newton's ripe apple 
into our field of gravitation, so Cuba and Canada must eventually obey 
the natural law of political affinity and gravitate into our orbit. As a Senate 
report urging the purchase of Cuba in 1859 stated, “The law of our na- 
tional existence is growth. We cannot, if we would, disobey it.” Or, as a 
poor poem in the Democratic Review declared: 
We can not help the matter if we would; 
The race must have expansion—we must grow 


Though every forward footstep be withstood 
And every inch of ground presents its foe. 


This biological analogy of natural organic growth has enjoyed a long 
vigorous history in German thought, from Hegel to Haushofer to Hitler. 
It is not surprising, then, to find it in the work of the leading German 
student of American history, Hermann von Holst. In his lectures at Johns 
Hopkins, Chicago, and Cornell, von Holst deplored the Mexican War 
as a selfish plot for the extension of slavery, but simultaneously justified its 
results in an interesting, if controversial, historical expression of Darwin's 
“survival of the fittest”: 

It is an established law of historic growth that decayed or decaying peoples (the 
Mexicans) must give way when they clash in a conflict of interests with people who are 
still on the ascending path of their historic mission, and that violence must often be 
the judge to decide such litigation between nations. Might does not in itself make 
right, but in the relations of nations and states to each other, it has, in innumerable 
instances, been justifiable to make right bow before might. 

We may say, then, that in the ante-bellum United States there was a 
basic philosophical drive toward territorial expansion, a drive ration- 
alized and ennobled by theories of manifest destiny, some scientific, some 
sociological, some religious. Expansion and slavery are certainly the most 
explosive issues and consuming passions of the pre-Civil War era, and to 
many common people and even uncommon statesmen manifest destiny 
had a far greater national appeal. And, despite bitter sectional disagree- 
ment as to individual territorial objectives, expansion lacked the divisive- 
ness of the slavery problem, though the two could never be wholly 
divorced. 

Nowhere in the United States were the aspirations of manifest destiny 
more clearly expressed than in the West, especially near the southwestern 
frontier. There people were overwhelmingly Democratic, both with a 
capital and small letter “D"; and in general, the party of Jackson was far 
more sympathetic toward expansion than its Whig counterpart in the 
Northwest. New England and the Middle Atlantic states also opposed 
expansionism on sectional grounds, fearing a further dilution in their 
national power and influence. As their spokesman, John Quincy Adams, 
once said: 
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The annexation of ‘Texas to this Union is the first step to the conquest of all Mexico, 
of the West Indies, of a maritime, colonizing, slave-tainted monarchy, and of ex- 
tinguished freedom. 

Compromise was to be preferred to controversy in international relations, 
especially if the issue in dispute might involve the United States in a costly 
disruption of commerce with Britain. 

The South on the whole favored expansion, especially in the form of the 
incorporation of Texas. At first some of the more extreme states-righters 
had been skeptical about the wisdom of annexation; but by the 1840's fear 
that Britain might establish a sphere of influence in ‘Texas, or even secure 
the abolition of slavery there, had convinced most southerners. The ad- 
vantages were obvious. New states carved out of ‘Texas would preserve 
their cherished sectional equilibrium in the Senate, and a southern Presi- 
dent and a Democratic Congress combined to pass the joint resolution 
admitting Texas into the Union in 1845—a vote which many Texans would 
soon come to regret. 

Although lukewarm on the Oregon question, the South also quite 
naturally looked forward to additional gains from the Mexican cession, 
at least in the lands below the latitude of 36°30’, the demarcation line of 
slavery established farther east in the Missouri Compromise. Enemies of 
the South, however, saw in both Texas and the Mexican War a calculated 
conspiracy on the part of slaveowners to extend their “peculiar institu- 
tion.” Public opinion became increasingly hostile. Abraham Lincoln, 
newly elected to Congress as a Whig, gained attention by demanding to 
know in his “spot resolutions” the exact location where “American blood 
had been shed on American soil.” Even more irritating to the South and 
the Polk administration was the Wilmot Proviso, which called for the 
prohibition of slavery in any territory west of ‘Texas gained in the Mexican 
War. Even though the Proviso never passed the Senate, it further widened 
the breach in a house increasingly divided in its national and sectional 
loyalties. 

The West, both south and north of the Ohio River, was the heartland 
of expansionism. This was the area which inspired the War of 1812, which 
voted against the Oregon ‘Treaty of 1846 as a shameful compromise of 
American rights, and which contributed soldiers to the Mexican War 
far out of proportion to its hardy population. These were the frontiers- 
men, a motley crew, who defended New Orleans in 1815, who died with 
Jim Bowie and Davy Crockett at the Alamo, who participated in the dis- 
astrous Santa Fe expedition in 1841, and who would gladly have supported 
American acquisition of the northern provinces of Mexico, if not the 
whole country. 

Throughout the 1840's and 1850's policies of expansion remained popu- 
Jar in the West. After 1848 the United States was truly a transcontinental 
power; and, although one may fairly criticize Polk’s methods, the results 
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are surely impressive. Our boundaries were further stretched by the 
Gadsden Purchase of 1853, obtaining for the nation and the Southern 
Pacific the coveted railroad route through the Gila valley. Throughout the 
1850's expansionism received strong official White House sanction, as 
both Presidents Pierce and Buchanan were dubbed ‘“‘doughfaces”—south- 
ern in sympathy if not in birth. 

Another paper would be needed to detail the activities of the 1850's, 
although in territorial gains the record is not too impressive. The “Young 
America”’ spirit came to dominate the Democratic Party, wresting con- 
trol from the “Old Fogies” and at least temporarily adandoning the 
Monroe Doctrine’s cautious doctrine of two spheres and actively backing 
republican revolutionary movements in Europe. Fantastic schemes such 
as American-sponsored commercial development of the Amazon were 
commonplace; intrigue and filibustering in neighboring nations like 
Nicaragua were also all too frequent. Hawaii was eyed but not yet 
acquired; and despite the Ostend Manifesto the island of Cuba was neither 
purchased, conquered, nor sunk—any one of which seemed perfectly pos- 
sible. Bold statements that once had impelled the American people to 
climb aboard the bandwagon of manifest destiny now merely brought 
accusations of sectional plots and trickery. 

In the 1840's expansion had been a welcome distraction from the slavery 
issue; in the 1850's projects of expansion only made the controversy more 
bitter. A decade of grandiose plans and high hopes thus ended in keen dis- 
appointment. Failure to gain Cuba or more of Mexico added to the frus- 
tration of the South. Secession seemed welcome as the prelude to a new 
phase of imperialism and independence. The Confederacy did attempt 
to continue a national policy of expansionism and manifest destiny, but 
like other southern diplomatic efforts, all her attempts were doomed to 
failure. 

New leaders, and new principles, were to dominate the era of Recon- 
struction; but proof of the fact that history does repeat itself was to come 
with the revival of expansionism and manifest destiny in the Spanish- 
American War and our decision to enter the world scene as an imperialistic 
country. Perhaps one frontier did close in the 1890's, as Frederick Jackson 
Turner demonstrated; but another era had just begun. Other “New 
Frontiers” still lay ahead. 
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[Continued from page 143) 


may be something as ancient as the cliff-dwellings of the Mesa Verde or as 
recent as the Eisenhower Home and Museum at Abilene, Kansas. Even 
the Civil War Centennial, despite its frequent commercialism and its 
occasional waving of the bloody shirt, reflects a growing realization among 
our populace that history is important. 

This is all to the good. Hitler and Mussolini showed us the appalling 
consequences when political opportunists come to power without any real 
understanding of the lessons of history. I recall in this connection a war- 
time cartoon which appeared in the “Detroit News.” It showed a swagger- 
ing, brown-shirted Hitler, standing in front of the desk where Old Man 
History was writing. Behind them on the shelves rested the fat volumes 
containing the story of man’s recorded past. And the old man was saying 
gently: “I could tell you many things, young man, but you wouldn't 
listen.”’ Today, though the name and the nationality are different, the 
admonition is still pertinent. 


[Continued from page 156] 


11. Hittell, History, vol. 2, pp. 426-427. He gave his source as “Clar’s MS.” The author 
made several unsuccessful attempts to determine if such manuscript was preserved 
in Hittell records. 

12. Meyer’s only reference to Clar during the entire summer of 1843 among the Sand- 
wich Islands was his notation on October grd, “Borrowed thirty dollars from Mr. 
Clar.” 

13. Clar later informed the Navy Secretary that he was “suffering severely from a 
disease of the heart” and also that he could not endure mental exertion nor could 
he lecture because it affected ‘“‘the muscles of respiration.” The author asked four 
doctor friends to diagnose the century old archives. Result: two asthmas, one rheu- 
matic fever and one neurosis. The author suspects the latter was correct. In later 
years John suffered much from arthritis but exhibited no particular neurotic 
symptoms. 


INTRAMURAL BIOGRAPHY 
THE HANLEy SISTERS 


It was a dozen years ago that we first met the Hanley sisters. We had 
been following the trail of an early Oregonian. In answer to a query, a 
Jackson County official gave us this information: 

“Go to Claire Hanley. She is more likely to know what you want than 
any other person in this area. She not only is the president of the South- 
ern Oregon Historical Society, but she, herself, is a descendant of some of 
the earliest pioneers.” 

As he progressed, he became more enthusiastic. “She and her sisters 
own a fine ranch near Medford, and Claire is as proficient entertaining 
state and national celebrities, as she is in a political convention, an his- 
torical society, or operating a big tractor and supervising a gang of labor- 
ers. 

As we drove into the Hanley yard, we were enthralled with the beauty 
and serenity of the surroundings. Flower beds and well-kept lawns led to 
the spacious old home. A great oak shaded the house and brought forth 
the first interesting bit of history: 

“It was planted by my great grandfather, John S. Burnett. He was a 
cousin of your Peter H. Burnett. Great grandfather was a close friend and 
ardent admirer of General Joseph Hooker. When he learned that John 
Bidwell had named a great oak on his rancho for Hooker, he decided to 
visit Bidwell with whom he was acquainted. So he started off alone on 
horseback for the long trip over the mountains down to California. He 
brought home in his saddle-bags several acorns from the Hooker oak. This 
tree has grown from one of those acorns.” 

(It seems probable that the Chico oak was named first for General 
Joseph Hooker and later renamed for Sir Joseph Hooker, the botanist, of 
England.) 

We found that Claire Hanley and her sisters, Martha and Mary, were 
quite as cordial and hospitable as had been represented. The latter is 
the Curator of the Jacksonville Museum. 

The ranch had been inherited from an aunt, Miss Alice Hanley, a wide- 
ly-known and greatly admired pioneer school-teacher and prominent 
citizen. 

Their grandfather, Michael Hanley, was born at Harmony, Marietta 
County, Ohio, on June 24, 1824. When a boy, he worked as a boatsman on 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. He came west via the Panama route in 
1849 and mined on the Trinity River, at Scott’s Bar, and later at Jackson- 
ville. However, he soon found that the delivery of cattle to the mining 
camps was more profitable than mining. On December 11, 1854, he mar- 
ried at Round Prairie, Douglas County, Oregon, Martha Mortimere 
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Burnett, daughter of John Symmes Burnett. He filed on a Donation Land 
Claim directly across the South Umpqua River from his father-in-law. 
Here he lived until 1857. In July of that year he purchased the donation 
land claims of two men, Clinton and Welton, in Jackson County for 
$17,000.00 cash. The Hanleys lived in the long, two-family log house on 
this property until the present residence was built in 1872. 

During the following years many other Jackson County ranches were 
added to his holdings. The first recorded water-right in Jackson County 
(on Little Butte Creek) was allotted to him. 

With his brother-in-law, James Burnett, he owned several large ranches 
in Klamath County. Here he had extensive grain fields. He raised hogs 
to supply the mining camps, driving herds of them as far as Happy Camp, 
California. He worked at all times toward improving the quality of his 
stock; he was known to pay $800.00 for a jack in 1871. He also raised alfalfa 
hay and seed. 

The following receipt spells out one of the problems of an early rancher: 

“Jacksonville, May 2, 1866 
Received of M. Hanley, the sum of $125 payment in full for one Hubbard 
Mower to be delivered on board the first steamer leaving San Francisco for 
Crescent City, after order for same shall reach San Francisco. 
(Signed) Knapp and Grant.” 

Other extracts from the local paper bear evidence of his varied activi- 
ties: 

January 1, 1867. Articles of Incorporation were filed for the Ashland 
Woolen Mills with M. Hanley one of the founders. 

The next year M. Hanley, Capt. J. M. McCall, J. D. Applegate, et al, in- 
corporated for the purpose of building a wagon road to Klamath Lake 
Valley. 

He was a Charter member of the Masonic Order, Warren Lodge No. 10, 
and an early officer. He was active in pioneer schools, the Grange, and 
agricultural societies. 

Democratic Times, May 27, 1871. ““The Hanley boys brought in a 
monster wild cat, killed on Bear Creek.” 

October 10,1878. “Michael Hanley received a ‘Western’ wheat fan, for 
cleaning seed wheat. They are manufactured in Salem.” 

January 17, 1879. “Michael Hanley has 8 or g men at work for a month, 
making rails and fencing for his stock ranch on Butte Creek. Hanley finds 
that to keep pace with his German neighbors he has to do something.” 
April 4, 1879. “Messrs. Carlton, Hanley, Fountain, and Miller will drive 
500 head of cattle from Butte Creek to Malheur, where they will sell 
them.” 


May 2, 1879. ‘“M. Hanley, A. Carlton, Chas. Jones and J. Bradley will start 
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about 600 head of cattle from Butte Creek for Grant County about the 
5th.” 

From the Reverend Moses A. Williams’ diary the following are a few 
of the many entries: 

October 11, 1863. “Hanley killed three deer.” 

October 12, 1863. “Hanley killed a bear cub.” 

August 8, 1871. “Stopped at Mr. Hanley’s, he had a new threshing ma- 
chine. It worked well.” 

February 20, 1875. “Stopped at Hanley’s home for dinner, he gave me 20 
pounds of alfalfa seed.” 

On October 10, 1887, while attending Presbytery in Portland, the Rev- 
erend Williams received a telegram telling him of the death of Mrs. 
Hanley. He hurriedly returned home in order to conduct the funeral 
services. 

Michael Hanley died at the Hanley ranch in 1889. His wife had died 
two years earlier. Of his g children, three had passed away in childhood. 
His property was divided among those remaining, his daughter Alice re- 
ceiving the home place. 

Besides being an early teacher, Miss Alice Hanley had been active in 
the local Chautauqua movement in Ashland, which was the forerunner of 
the Oregon Shakespearean Festival. She was also a leader in the Home 
Extension Service, and appeared many times before the State Legislature, 
at her own expense, to foster causes in which she believed. She was an 
ardent Republican and belonged to numerous civic groups. She died in 
1940, leaving the old home and ranch to her three nieces, the daughters of 
John Hanley. She had raised the youngest niece, Miss Claire, whose 
mother had died when Claire was young. 

‘Today the Southern Oregon Hanley Experiment Farm occupies approxi- 
mately 80 acres of the Hanley ranch, thus carrying on the civic awareness 
and concern of dedicated and philanthropic pioneers. 
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EDITORIALS 


Starting with this issue of the Pa- 
cific Historian, we are adding a 
page of contemporary and related 
family history under the title, “In- 
tramural Biography.” The first 
clan to be so honored is the Hanley- 
Burnett-Love-Harris family 
whose contemporary representa- 
tives are the three charming and 
talented Hanley sisters of Medford, 
Oregon. 


Librarians will be glad to learn 
that a comprehensive index for the 
first five volumes of the Pacific His- 
torian will be printed and dis- 
tributed with the February, 1962 
issue. The work is being done as a 
gracious contribution by Miss 
Hilda Bloom, a teacher in the 
Stockton Unified Schools. 


Contributors to this number of 
the Pacific Historian include Dr. 
Joel Hedgpeth, Director of Pacific's 
Marine Station at Dillon Beach; 
C. Raymond Clar, former Assistant 
State Forester; and Dr. Edmund T. 
Peckham, Associate Professor of 
History and Counsellor for For- 
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eign Students at the University of 
the Pacific. The page of Interpre- 
tive History is written by Dr. Mal- 
colm R. Eiselen, Chairman of Pa- 
cific’s Department of History and 
Political Science. 


On October 13, a delegation of 
University administrators left for a 
two-weeks’ sojourn at Cambridge 
and Oxford. The party included 
Dr. Robert E. Burns, Dr. Samuel 
Meyer, Edgar M. Crigler, Howard 
G. Bissell, and Dr. and Mrs. War- 
ren B. Martin. Dr. Martin is the 
Provost of new Raymond College, 
first of the cluster-type colleges on 
Pacific’s Campus. 


Announcement was made by 
President Burns on October 7, that 
the second cluster-type college for 
Pacific had been duly financed and 
authorized, and would “go into 
orbit” in September, 1963. It will 
be known as Covell College and 
will honor Mr. Elbert Covell, a re- 
gent of the University of the Pa- 
cific. All class work and other activi- 
ties will be conducted in Spanish. 
Dr. Burns has discovered that many 
Latin-American students find the 
sudden break from their native 
language, together with new course 
material, becomes an insurmount- 
able barrier. Covell College will af- 
ford them an opportunity to ease 
into contemporary English speech 
and customs through social inter- 


course on the general campus, 


while they progress with academic 
and professional courses through 
their native language. English will 
be taught at Covell as a foreign 
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language. This innovation will be 
watched with great interest. 


NELLIE McGraw 


The lives of children in a city, 
no less than those of adults, are 
related to the life of the city itself. 
Nellie McGraw Hedgpeth’s_re- 
membrance of a childhood spent 
chiefly in San Francisco between 
1878 and 1888 may not be history; 
but, moving with the flow of the 
city’s customs and culture, it pic- 
tures a segment of urban society. 

Beginning some years after the 
turbulent gold rush and the con- 
Hict between the States, and ending 
a decade before our war with Spain, 
this recollection reflects no time of 
upheaval, nor of excitement. For 
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that very reason it may attract the 
eye of the historian, who sees rea- 
son in “periods of calm” and “‘re- 
flects upon the significance of man- 
kind’s experience’”* — even, per- 
haps, the simple experience of chil- 
dren in a city. 


Those who have lived in an 
American city during the years 
memorialized by this account, and 
on into the early twentieth century, 
will, no doubt, feel a kinship to 
Nellie McGraw, and a nostalgia for 
the days that were special because 
of the times. 


—Mary Geneva Bloom 


*See Pacific Historian, August 
1960, page 3. 
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THE HISTORY CALENDAR 


January 21, 1962 
Tenth Lynnewood Conference 


February 9-10, 1962 
Fourth Annual Southern California Historical 
Symposium, Santa Ana 


February 18, 1962 
Eleventh Lynnewood Conference 


March 18, 1962 
Twelfth Lynnewood Conference 


April 6-7, 1962 
Fifteenth Annual California History Foundation 
Institute, University of the Pacific 


April 7, 1962 
Jedediah Smith Society Breakfast 


April I4°-21 1962 
Fifteenth Annual California Missions Tour 


April 15, 1962 
Thirteenth Lynnewood Conference 


May 12, 1962 
Faculty Dames at Lynnewood 


May 20, 1962 
Fourteenth Lynnewood Conference 


June 17, 1962 
Fifteenth Lynnewood Conference 


June 28, 29, and 30, 1962 
Eighth Annual Conference California Historical 
Societies, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 


June 19- July 20, 1962 
Summer Session, University of the Pacific 








